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THE  QUADRICENTENNIAL  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  CARTAGENA  DE  INDIAS 

By  KNHUiL’K  CoKONADO  Sl'AKKZ 
.{sfiiitliint  E<lili>r,  Hoht'in  ilc  In  I'niou  f’lniamtricnnn 

FOl’K  (‘onturios  oi‘  jrlory,  of  vicissitudes,  iiiid  of  heroic  deeds  were 
recalled  to  present  >;enerations  by  the  recent  quadricentennial  of 
the  Colombian  city  of  C’arta"ena  de  Indias,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
America,  a  sacred  shrine  enclosin*;  within  its  walls  and  bastions 
evidences  of  an  illustrious  past.  Founded  on  January  20,  1533,  by 
Pedro  de  Heredia,  one  <»f  the  most  culturetl  of  those  darinj:  conquis¬ 
tadors  who  accpiired  rich  and  extensive  lands  for  the  Spanish  ('rown, 
it  has  carved  on  the  lastinji  inarhle  of  history  a  noble  epic  of  valor. 

Nations  proudly  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
heroes  and  great  men  who  have  given  them  glory  and  liberty,  men 
who  with  their  swords  and  by  their  genius  have  written  the  names 
of  their  countries  on  the  roster  of  civilized  communities  of  the  world. 
But  nations  are  also  j)roud  to  |)ay  tribute  to  the  cities  where  their 
glorious  history  began,  cities  in  which  leading  patriots  fii’st  saw  the 
light  of  day,  and  where  they  developed  the  abilities  contributing 
later  to  the  |)rogress  of  the  fatherland. 

The  year  1933  is  a  memorahle  one  h)r  the  Ke|)uhlic  of  Colombia, 
because  four  centuries  ago  the  Bay  of  C'artagena  was  entered  by  a 
few  small  ships  which,  umler  the  command  of  the  noble  Spaniard 
Pedro  de  Heredia  had  sailed  from  the  remote  shores  of  San  Liicar 
de  Ibirrameda  and  reached  these  fertile  shores  after  a  hazardous 
crossing  of  four  months. 

The  intrepid  eon(|uistador,  accom|)anied  hy  other  dignitaries  and 
a  hundred  captains,  laid  claim  to  the  vast  regions  he  had  dis¬ 
covered,  and  immediately  set  olf  in  search  of  an  appropriate  site  for 
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the  city  wliicli  was  to  bo  the  seat  of  his  fiovermnent.  After  several 
(lays  spent  in  exainininfr  the  C'arihhean  coast  and  exploring  the  hanks 
of  the  Magdalena  River,  he  decided  to  return  to  the  place  where  he 
had  landed,  considering  it  ideal  for  the  i)urpose  he  had  in  mind. 
There,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  CMiarles  V,  he  decided  on  January 
20,  1533,  to  found  the  great  city  to  which  Philip  the  Prudent  granted 
the  appropriate  title  “Very  Noble  and  Very  Loyal.” 

The  new  settlement,  originally  a  tiny  Indian  village  called  Valamar, 
was  named  after  the  city  of  (’artagena  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
of  Spain,  Ix'cause  of  the  similarity  of  contour  hetween  the  two  ports. 
As  a  C'olomhian  writer  has  well  said,  “It  would  have  been  diflicult 
for  Don  IVdro  to  find  on  this  mainland  a  more  enchanting  site  for 


TIIK  llll.l.  OF  "I.A  eoi'A.  ’ 

I'lie  pinr  I*(i|ih,  cniuno'l  liy  I  hr  unrirnt  iiiiina.strr.v  of  Sania  ('rii/.  ilr  la  l‘o|ia.  providrs  a  (Hmiiimndiii)! 
\  irw  <i(  (hr  city  uhirh  lies  at  its  fiMh. 


his  city;  on  the  one  hand  were  the  waves  of  the  sea,  whose  foam 
caressed  the  beach  with  their  white  kisses;  on  the  other  were  the 
(juiet  waters  of  the  hay,  wliost*  deep  blue  seemed  to  reflect  the  smiling 
sky;  and  in  the  background  rose  the  pine-covered  hill  called  Lji  Popa 
de  la  (lalera  (The  (lalley  Poop),  covered  with  |)erennial  verdure. 
It  was  a  royal  ])anorama,  i)ainted  in  the  most  delicate  polychrome, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it,  thanks  to  the  magic  of  the  compiistador, 
('artagena  de  Indias  rose  like  a  new  Venus  from  the  foam.” 

From  its  very  beginning,  the  Queen  of  the  Caribbean  was  the  chief 
port  of  the  Spanish  compiistadors;  thence,  if  history  is  to  he  believed, 
fleets  of  galleys  laden  with  gold  and  precious  stones  worth  many 
millions  sailed  for  Spanish  jiorts.  Because  of  the  steady  increase  in 


iirt»!!ena  was  i-onsidereil  of  such  "real  iiii- 
|M)rtance  l>\  its  Spanish  (ounders  that  the 
sum  of  HO.dOO.UOtl  l>esos.  ^olii,  was  sjient  to 
protect  it.  (ireal  walls,  some  sulhcienlly 
wide  to  |)ermit  '.’4  men  to  walk  ahreasi,  and 
siroim  fortresses  siirroiimleii  the  cil.v. 
I'PIier:  A  se<'lion  of  the  wall.  .\t  one  lime 
the  aicheil  section.  eMendin;;  to  the  left,  was 
used  as  a  prison,  t'enler:  (iaieway  to  the 
cil.N.  hotter:  One  of  the  fortresses. 


C’ourtrwy  of  Fretlerirk  Snare  ('oriMinition. 

TIIK  MODKKX  J»OHT  OK  ('AUTAOKNA. 

The  extensive  iiii|iroveinents  now  iiinier  way  at  CarlaMena  will  make  it  one  of  ilie  most  iiii'ilern  and  wel!-ei|iiipi>«*d  liarl>or.s  in  Soiilli  America.  The  work,  which  i.s  ticini;  carrieil 
out  hy  a  I  niled  .stales  comiiany,  includes  not  only  the  construction  of  miMlcrn  piers.  Iml  also  the  extension  and  tlredpint:  of  the  canal  which  connects  ('nrlat!ona  with  the 
Maitdalena  River  jiort  of  Calaiiiar.  The  completed  port  works  are  scheduled  to  he  delivered  to  the  ('olondiian  (lovernmenl  this  month. 
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trade,  and  because,  too,  the  new  city  was  the  cofTer  in  whicli  the 
conquistadors  deposited  the  countless  wealth  drawn  from  these 
rich  refrions,  the  Spanish  Crown  decided  to  surround  it  with  power¬ 
ful  forts  for  protection  against  invasion  by  the  numerous  pirates  at 
that  time  ploughing  the  seas  in  search  of  booty.  It  was  then  that 
the  great  ramparts  and  castles  were  erected;  they  are  still  almost 
entirely  intact,  for  because  of  their  splendid  construction  they  have 
suffered  little  at  the  rude  hand  of  time.  The  traveler  who  visits  the 
Heroic  City  today  glimpses  from  afar  those  historic  defenses,  mute 
witnesses  of  the  immortal  deeds  which  gave  fame  to  this  Carthage  of 
the  New  World.  And  from  whatever  side  he  entei-s  the  city,  his 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  high  hill  which  owes  its  name  to  its  strong 
resemblance  to  the  pooj)  of  a  ship.  On  its  flank  the  gay  and  hustling 
city  reposes,  and  from  its  summit  a  panorama  surpassing  expectation 
may  he  enjoyed. 

“Neither  word  nor  brush,”  said  Alejandro  Amador  y  Cortes, 
“can  translate  faithfully  the  fascinating  beauty  of  the  extraordinary 
ensemble  formed  by  the  great  sea,  the  walled  city,  its  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts,  its  bay,  its  lakes  and  canals,  its  castles  standing  like  sleepless 
sentinels,  all  miraculously  distinct  in  the  first  light  of  dawn,  or  wrapped 
in  the  oppressive  fire  of  the  noonday  sun,  or  sumptuously  clad  in  the 
incomparable  colors  of  a  magnificent  twilight.” 

Cartagena,  because  of  its  great  wealth  and  resources,  was  the 
coveted  prize  of  famous  pirates  and  huccaneei’s  almost  from  the 
first  year  of  its  foundation.  In  I'ldd  the  French  pirate  Robert  Baal 
sacked  the  city,  taking  advantage  of  an  occasion  when  the  people  had 
relaxed  their  guard  to  celebrate  a  festival  with  due  merriment. 
In  1585  Sir  Francis  Drake  also  surprised  the  population  with  23  ships 
and  2,500  men.  Events  such  as  these  and  the  importance  of  the  port 
were,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  reasons  why  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  felt  called  on  to  spend  large  sums  to  fortify  it.  Some  yeai-s 
later,  in  1079,  another  French  |)irate,  Ducasse,  attacked  the  city; 
after  a  heavy  homhardment,  he  succeeded  in  landing,  and  carried 
away  great  riches  from  churches  and  homes. 

But  unquestionably  the  most  spectacular  siege  which  the  city  has 
undergone,  and  the  one  which,  through  a  strange  coincidence,  is 
indirectly  related  to  the  history  of  the  United  States,  was  the  attack 
made  on  the  stronghold  in  1741  by  a  British  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Vernon.  The  admiral  brought  a  formidable  armada  of 
about  125  vessels,  including  men-of-war,  ships  of  the  line,  frigates, 
and  transports,  and  some  12,000  men,  including  30  companies  from  the 
American  colonies.  To  defend  the  city.  Viceroy  Sebastian  Eslava 
and  the  military  commander  of  the  post.  Bias  de  Lezo,  could  count 
on  a  force  of  2,100  soldiers  and  0  men-of-war,  manned  by  400  soldiere 


Die  liny  iif  ('art:i|!Pim  is  oiip  of  Ihp  most  pictiirpsiiup  in  Hip  worlil.  its  lan<i-i(M-ko<i  liarlior  is  sinicioiis  ami  lippp  pnomth  for  tlip  lariipr  oipan  stpampr.> 
oiilMfPw  its  pnciosini;  wails,  ollprs  all  Ihp  poiivpnipticps  ami  attractions  ilpmamlpii  liy  I  lip  most  exact  iim  visitor. 
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and  600  sailors.  Tlie  bosiegei’s,  after  their  first  attaek  had  been 
repulsed  with  heavy  losses,  turned  to  the  Fort  of  San  Lazaro,  tlie 
key  to  tlie  stronjrhold,  which  they  hoped  soon  to  ooeupy.  There 
was  some  lack  of  team  work  between  (Jeneral  Wentworth,  in  charge  of 
the  land  forces,  and  Admiral  Vernon.  The  latter,  either  because  he 
underestimated  the  strength  of  the  fort,  or  in  a  hurst  of  optimism, 
sent  a  report  to  London  announcing  the  imminent  surrender  of  the 
city.  In  view  of  his  recent  capture  of  Porto  Bello,  victory  was  con¬ 
sidered  so  sure  iti  Puigland  that  medals  were  struck  hearing  the  like¬ 
ness  of  Admiral  Vernon  and  the  legend  “The  Spanish  pride  pulled  down 
by  Admiral  Vernon,”  and  festive  celebrations  were  held  in  London 
in  honor  of  the  occasion.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  two  weeks  of 
daily  fighting  between  the  opposing  forces,  in  the  hay  and  ashore, 
the  English  were  unable  to  gain  any  advantage;  on  the  contrary, 
their  losses  were  mounting  daily,  because  of  the  mortality  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  the  diseases  to  which  the  unaccustomed  climate 
rendered  them  especially  suscejitihle.  In  view  of  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  Cartagenians,  Admiral  Vernon  became  discouraged,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  monthsof  fruitlessstruggle,  decided  to  raise  anchor  and  retire 
to  Jamaica.  The  hero  of  the  defense,  Lezo,  was  rewarded  by  the  title 
of  Marcpiis  of  Oviedo. 

Among  the  North  American  troops  was  an  officer  from  Virginia,  a 
frail  youth,  hut  valiant  and  a  good  fighter.  His  companions  held 
liim  in  great  esteem,  and  he,  for  his  part,  was  devoted  to  his  superior 
officers,  especially  to  Admiral  Vernon,  who  had  shown  him  special 
attention.  When  the  young  man  returned  to  his  own  country,  he 
built  a  house  on  the  hanks  of  the  Potomac  River,  near  where  the  city 
of  Washington  now  stands;  he  called  his  estate  Mount  Vernon,  in 
memory  of  his  former  commaiuler.  The  young  officer’s  name  was 
Lawrence  Washington,  and  a  few  years  later,  at  his  death,  the  prop¬ 
erty  went  to  his  half  brother,  (leorge.  Few  of  the  visitors  to  this 
national  shrine  are  aware  of  the  reason  for  its  name. 

The  city  of  Cartagena  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  its  separation 
from  Spain,  which  it  did  on  November  11,  1811.  Because  of  its 
heroic  efforts  during  the  War  of  Independence,  especially  during  the 
famous  siege  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  “Pacifier”  Morillo  in  the 
dark  year  181.5,  the  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  granted  it  the  honorable 
and  well-deserved  title  “Heroic  City.”  In  these  deathless  pages  of 
its  history  the  gallant  city,  the  scene  of  remarkable  deeds  of  valor, 
proudly  faced  the  invader  with  an  abnegation  and  a  stoicism  that 
added  new  luster  to  its  fame. 

Travelers  and  tourists  are  often  surprised  at  the  wealth  of  interest¬ 
ing  and  historic  places  in  Cartagena,  for  its  charm  is  all  too  little 
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THE  CEXTKAL  I 

As  line  writer  1ms  sluleil:  “Xeillier  wunl  imr  liriisli  e.in  Iniiisliile  fnillifiilly  Hie  fasciimtinK  beauty  ol 

ami  its  castles 


known.  Yet  few,  if  any,  Spanish  American  cities  possess  such  pre¬ 
cious  nionuinents  of  tlie  past  sis  does  ('sirtairena.  In  its  streets,  on 
tin*  walls  of  its  imposing  colonial  mansions,  in  its  llower-filled  patios, 
in  the  <reneral  aspect  of  the  older  (piarters,  traces  of  the  former  mi^ht 
of  S|)ain  are  everywhere  sippsirent.  Every  stone  evokes  a  memory, 
each  <rloomy  vault  and  dungeon  of  its  csistles  has  a  story  of  i)atriotism 
and  of  sacrifice. 

Amoiif;  such  monuments  are  the  C'astillo  de  San  Jose,  huilt  at  the 
entrance  of  the  outer  hay,  and  united  with  tlie  ('astillo  del  An<;el  hy 
a  heavy  chain  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  pirate  or  otlier  enemy  vessels; 
the  Castillo  de  San  Felipe  de  Barajas,  the  lar^rest  and  most  imposin'; 
of  all,  huilt  at  a  cost  of  1 1 ,0()0,0()()  pesos  in  17()4,  on  the  site  of  San 
Lazaro,  and  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city;  the  C'astillo  de  San 
Sehastiaii  del  Pastelillo;  the  C'astillo  de  San  Fernando,  with  57  dun¬ 
geons,  and  mounted  with  jrreat  cannon;  the  city  walls,  dating  from  the 
time  of  Philip  II, with  their  27  bastions — although  someof  the  bastions 
were  destroyed  as  the  city  outjrrew  its  orijjinal  limits,  the  finest  are 
still  in  ^ood  condition;  and  the  Palace  of  the  Impiisition,  in  the  Plaza 
de  Bolivar,  constructed  hy  a  royal  decree  of  Philij)  111  with  the 
authorization  of  Pope  Paul  V. 

The  lover  of  art  will  enjoy  the  churches  and  other  relipous  build¬ 
ings.  The  cathedral,  constructed  in  1612,  is  especially  noteworthy; 


irimrilinHO'  enseiiilile  formed  l>y  llie  great  sea,  tlie  walled  city,  its  oiillyiiig  districts,  its  tmys,  its  lakes  and  canals, 
•  sleei)less  sentinels.” 


its  <r()l(l-t‘n(*riistO(l  nltar,  ")(>  foot  liif;h,  is  tin  oxtniordinary  work  of  art. 
Tlio  monastory  of  Stinta  (’riiz  do  la  I’opa,  itiiilt  in  KtOS  and  ovorlook- 
in^  tlio  city  from  its  oommaniiin^  Itosition  tm  tlio  summit  of  tlio  liill, 
is  tlio  soom‘  of  an  iinmial  |)il<rrim!i>ro  on  Fohriiary  2,  wliioli  is  ono  of 
tlio  most  typiotil  of  ('tirtti'ronian  fostivtils.  It  is  moro  than  ti  oontiiry, 
aooordin*;  to  a  woll-known  writor,  sinoo  tho  oloistors  havo  oohood  to  tho 
moasiirod  troad  of  monks,  Wlion  tho  door  is  oponod  now  to  admit 
visitors,  tho  drowsy  colls  soom  to  revive  their  momorios  of  ancient 
days,  and  tho  thick  walls  mnrmiir  of  ti  heroic  past,  evoked  by  tho 
iitmosphoro  of  historic  <;randonr. 

Tho  city  of  C’arta<rona  is  ono  of  tho  most  hoautiful  in  tho  entire 
Kopuhlio,  and,  like  others  datin';  from  colonial  times,  it  has  preserved 
the  patriarchal  character  of  a  l)y-j;ono  day.  liosido  ancient  stone 
mansions,  whose  beautiful  wrouf;ht-iron  ‘rrilles  and  wooden  balconies 
add  to  their  ele{;ance,  rise  modern  structures,  givin"  the  effect  of  a 
harmonious  blending;  of  two  civilizations.  All  tho  attractions  which 
tho  most  o-xactiii};  visitor  could  desire  on  his  arrival  in  an  unknown 
city  are  to  bo  found  in  Cartaj;ona  jrood  hotels,  beautiful  parks  and 
promenades,  line  clubs,  museums,  libraries,  and  historic  monuments 
jire  offered  him  by  this  brave  and  hospitable  city. 

As  one  of  the  sons  of  ('arta<rena  has  well  said,  “If  (’olombia  could 
boast  no  other  noble  deeds,  the  glories  of  the  Heroic  C’ity  alone 
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would  suffice  to  give  her  historic  grandeur.  The  memories  of  this 
one  city  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pride  and  glorj’,  which  main¬ 
tain  men’s  spirits  in  a  state  of  perennial  patriotic  exaltation.  Car¬ 
tagena,  the  mirror  and  flower  of  nobility,  an  unsullied  aristocratic 
city  which  saw  romance  blossom  in  its  platerescjue  galleries,  might 
be  considered  an  ancient  parchment  where  immortality  paused  to 
write,  with  the  blood  of  its  heroes,  the  Code  of  Honor  for  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  It  is  the  urn  of  tutelary  virtues,  the  anvil  on  which  were  forged 
the  souls  of  the  heroes  of  yesterday,  the  self-denying  mother  for 
whose  august  temples  epic  history  wrought  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
a  martyrdom  which,  in  a  common  communion  of  grief,  made  us  real¬ 
ize  what  the  Fatherland  meant.” 

The  epic  history  of  Cartagena  glows  indelibly  in  tins  legend  of  fire 
which  the  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  wrote  with  his  sword,  “If  it  is 
to  Caracas  that  I  owe  mv  life,  it  is  to  Cartagena  that  1  owe  mv 
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The  city's  streets  are  fairly  slraicht  ainl  frei|iieiilly  iif  siillicient  wiillh  for  the  requireiiieiils  of  presenl-ilay 
traflic.  I'icturesque  huildinits  of  eolonial  archilecliire  with  overhaiittiiiK  Imlconies  and  tirilled  wimlows 
hlend  harmoniously  with  struct  tires  of  nicHlern  civiliration. 


RAFAEL  POMBO 

1833-1933 

AS  A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  C’olombian  poet, 
Rafael  Pomho,  the  first  centenary  of  whose  birth  is  November  7, 
1933,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  takes  pleasure  in 
quoting  from  a  brilliant  essay  by  the  well  known  Colombian  writer. 
Dr.  Antonio  Gomez  Restrepo.  It  was  written  as  a  preface  to  the 
collected  poems  of  Pomho  wliicli  were  puldished  by  the  Colombian 
Government  in  1917.  The  edition  consists  of  four  volumes—  two  of 
lyric  poetry,  one  of  translations,  and  one  of  fables,  proverbs,  and  tales 
for  children  in  verse.  Doctor  Gomez  Restrepo  wrote: 

Pomho’s  early  poetry  reveals  traces  of  the  (pialities  which  were  to 
make  him  one  of  the  greatest  American  poets:  magnificent  passionate 
outbursts,  as  in  La  copa  de  I'ino;  descriptive  passages  in  which  he 
showed  his  skill  in  painting  great  and  impressive  panoramas,  full  of  a 
sense  of  the  infinite;  cries  of  despair  and  of  rebellion,  prophetic  of  inner 
struggle,  lightning  foreboding  the  fierce  teinpest  which  was  to  burst 
in  La  Ilara  de  Tinleblas.  All  these  elements  in  his  work  were  devel- 
ojx'd  during  his  residence  in  the  United  States,  where  he  was  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Colombian  I.rf'gation  under  General  Herran.  There,  more 
extended  literary  horizons  opened  up  before  the  poet;  he  found  him¬ 
self  on  a  vast  social  stage;  he  became  ac<|uainted  with  the  sea;  he 
visited  countries  with  a  diircrent  climate,  inhabited  by  people  of 
another  race;  he  met  such  great  artists  as  Gottschalk,  Teresa  C^irreno, 
and  Adelina  Patti;  he  was  the  friend  of  outstanding  poets,  such  as 
Ijongfellow  and  Bryant,  Tassara  and  Zenea ;  he  was  intimate  with 
General  Paez,  and  collaborated  with  Pineyro  in  the  \uero  Muuilo. 
Moreover,  he  widened  his  circle  of  study  and  reading,  and  acquired  a 
great  wealth  of  learning  and  experience;  the  inspired  poet  that  he 
then  was,  was  rounded  out  into  a  profound  litterateur,  a  fact  which 
gave  to  his  muse  the  transcendental  force  and  vigor  of  thought  which 
we  admire  in  his  work  of  that  period.  As  an  intelligent  amateur  of 
music  and  the  plastic  arts,  he  levied  tribute  from  them  to  embellish 
and  adorn  his  work.  In  the  romantic  school  were  poets  of  little 
culture,  instinctive  artists;  but  there  were  also  others,  educated  in 
severe  literary  disciiiline,  like  Rivas  and  Espronceda.  Pomho  be¬ 
longed  to  the  latter  grouj),  as  his  translations  from  Virgil  and  Horace 
prove,  as  do  the  critical  studies  which  showed  his  varied  erudition  and 
his  fine  and  sensitive  judgment.  Pomho  was  an  untiring  reader 
all  his  life,  and  the  books  in  bis  library  were  full  of  bis  notes  and 
observations. 
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His  literary  inspiration  matured  in  the  United  States.  He  encom¬ 
passed  the  wliole  scale  of  the  Castilian  lyre,  jjloryin"  in  a  style  at 
once  facile,  flexible,  vijiorous,  and  clear  cut,  in  which  each  word 
expressed  a  thoufiht  and  each  epithet  was  a  complete  description.  He 
treated  everything,  from  the  ode  to  the  epigram,  with  incredible  ease 
and  dexterity.  Under  the  artistic  trappings  of  form  may  he  glimpsed 
the  sturdy  muscles  of  thou<rht,  developed  by  experience  of  life  and 
strenjithened  with  the  substance  of  knowledge.  He  tried  to  avoid 
unnecessary  accessories;  and  when  he  succeeded  in  concentrating  all 
his  energy  in  a  brief  expressive  phrase,  his  inspiration  acquired 
great  effectiveness  and  his  verses  displayed  evidences  of  an  inner 
exhilaration. 

When  an  adequate  history  of  romanticism  is  written,  that  is,  one 
which  includes  in  its  study  the  outstanding  poets  and  novelists  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  movement  in  all  Spanish  lands,  Pomho  will  be  given  a 
prominent  place  for  the  originality,  force,  and  spirit  with  which  he 
cultivated  certain  styles,  such  as  love  lyrics,  contemplative  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  philosophical  meditation.  His  feeling  towards  love  and 
nature  was  energetic  and  personal,  a  union  of  tropical  ardor  and  the 
gentle  e.xhalation  of  northern  springtime.  He  endowed  his  verses  with 
a  penetrating  melodjq  a  deep  and  plaintive  vibration,  which  made  a 
hymn  out  of  the  ardent  vivid  outburst  of  human  passion.  He  was 
attuned  to  the  infinite,  which  enveloped  his  sentiments  in  majesty 
and  mystery.  He  could  see  something  more  in  things  than  their 
outer  appearance  revealed;  a  deep  and  symbolic  significance,  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  inner  harmony  surrounding  and  uniting  all  created 
beings.  Music,  an  art  of  which  he  was  very  fond  all  his  life,  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  his  inspiration,  not  in  the  erratic  and  incoherent 
forms  of  decadent  modernism,  hut  converting  his  best  poems  into 
great  symphonies,  uniting  in  ])erfect  consonance  the  rhythm  and  tone 
of  the  strophes  with  the  sentiment  expressed  therein.  .  .  . 

This  musical  quality,  which  is  so  apparent  in  poets  of  other  races — 
for  example,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  and  Musset-  is  not  often  found  in  the 
Spanish  classics;  it  was  natural  with  Garcilaso,  and,  among  the  mod¬ 
erns,  with  Espronceda,  Becquer,  and  Juan  Clemente  Zenea.  It  is 
not  a  purely  su|)erficial  music;  it  is  one  with  the  idea  which  surges 
from  the  depths  of  the  soul,  like  the  echo  returned  from  “the  deep 
caverns  of  feeling”  of  which  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz  spoke.  Spanish 
love  poetry  has  clearer  and  more  i)recise  resonances,  a  more  metallic 
tone,  less  evocative  |)ower.  The  mysterious  melody  which  is  heard 
most  often  in  mystic  poetry  is  found  in  I’omho’s  «)de  ..I 
de  Salinax,  in  the  Xnclie  oncura  del  ahiia. 

Pomho  is,  first  of  all,  a  poet  of  love.  Perhaps  he  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  he  a  national  hard,  a  civic  poet,  an  insjured  interpreter  of 
i;!7.'.!t  xt  null  11 - 2 
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the  sentiments  of  his  conntn*,  a  resounding  voice  intensifying  the 
enthusiasm  or  the  grief  of  his  native  land.  He  was  a  good  citizen  and 
a  sincere  patriot,  as  he  demonstrated  h\  word  and  by  e.xample  in  the 
crises  of  his  life.  In  his  collected  poems  are  verses  which  prove, 
through  the  eloquence  of  sheer  beauty,  the  intensity  and  purity  of  his 
civic  j)ride,  his  love  for  Colombia,  his  great  American  spirit,  his  noble 
love  for  his  race.  But  his  poetry  was  too  personal  and  too  individual 
ever  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  a  group,  and  as  his  country’s  hard, 
Bombo  ranks  below  Jose  Joaquin  Ortiz. 

The  latter,  the  author  of  the  Bandera  Calombiana,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  noted  for  his  love  poetry;  indeed,  there  are  no  examples  of  it 
in  his  entire  works.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  choi-d  in  Pomho’s 
lyre  which  vibrated  most  readily  was  that  which  expressed  the  ecsta¬ 
sies  and  the  torments  of  love,  as  may  he  seen  by  following  his  poetic 
career,  step  by  ste|),  from  the  chivalrous  outburst  of  La  capa  del  vino, 
to  the  significant  sonnet  of  his  old  age,  Abisag,  which  showed  that 
underneath  the  ashes  still  there  burned  a  volcano  of  passion  and  of 
desire.  These  poems,  written  in  different  jreriods  and  under  the 
stress  of  very  different  emotions,  do  not  have  that  organic  unity  ajrpai- 
ent  in  collections  like  the  Canzionere  of  IVtr’arch,  wher’e  the  various 
ejrisodes  of  a  single  love  story  ar’c  narrated.  Pornho  did  not  immor¬ 
talize  any  orte  wontan  as  Laur'a  and  Beatrice  wer’e  imrnor'talized,  or 
the  iJelina  of  Jose  Eusebio  Caro.  Many  fentinine  figirres  pass  through 
his  verses,  srmre  the  creations  of  the  poet’s  fancy,  other’s  dr’awn  frorrr 
r-eal  life.  This  variety  of  real  and  imaginary  individtrals  is  erpraled 
by  the  richness  (»f  the  therrres  which  Portrho  treated  with  the  vigor  of 
one  who  jnrt  his  whole  soirl  irrto  each  accent  <rf  love.  Head  the  forrr 
starrzas  which  nrake  trp  the  jroertr  errtitled  Kl  >tel.s  de  ovtubre:  seldorrr  has 
a  rttore  tragic  interrsity  of  feeling  arrd  expressiorr  been  achieved  in  the 
Spstnish  language.  .  .  . 

An  awareness  of  nirtrrre  as  of  love  is  eviderrt  in  ttrirch  of  Portrho’s 
poetry.  Oirr  |)oet  loved  natrrrr  irrterrsely,  jrlrrrost  r-eligiotrsly ;  rtrtd, 
itccirstrmted  as  he  was  to  ttdrrriring  its  stirperrdorrs  rrrrrnifestatiorrs 
front  the  foot  of  Puritce  attrl  of  Tolirttrt,  he  did  rrot  believe  that  art  cottld 
corrtirete  with  it  irt  fecirndity,  or  that  his  tttission  was  to  give  it  geo- 
rtretrical  reguhrrity,  after  the  tttarttter  of  the  garderts  htid  oirt  by  Le 
X6tr<‘,  irnder  the  pretext  of  rutthellishittg  ttttd  pr'rfectirrg  it.  Itt  the 
fragrtrent  errtitled  h'J  Valle,  orte  of  his  lov(‘liest  descrijrtive  pitssages,  he 
states  his  aesthetic  credo  itt  terttrs  that  would  have  srtrpris(>d  the  arti¬ 
ficial  jMiets  of  the  eighteertth  cettfury,  who  believed  thirt  they  lutd 
pitrgr'd  nittirre  of  its  irtrperfections. 

Pottth*)  did  n*»t  cortsirler  description  for  descript iott’s  sitkr*  ittt  ettd 
worthy  of  art.  That  is  evident  itt  the*  gn*at  |)oettt,  Ln  el  Xldgara, 
where  he  accotnplish<‘d  the  f(‘rtt  of  trrartittg  a  thrurte  which  lli'rediit 
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had  apparently  appropriated  for  himself,  without  imitating  in  any 
way  the  celebrated  ode  by  the  Cuban  poet.  It  was  a  praiseworthy 
effort,  because  this  masterpiece  enjoys  such  a  reputation  that  it  seems 
to  have  created  the  definitive  mold  for  that  kind  of  poem,  since  even 
Ortiz,  in  singing  of  the  Tequendama,  recalls  the  vein,  the  tone,  and 
even  some  expressions  of  Heredia.  Pombo  painted  with  many 
masterly  strokes  which  concentrate  the  attention  on  that  “monster  of 
grace,  white,  fascinating,  enormous,  august”;  on  that  “museum  of 
cataracts,  factory  of  clouds,  bottomless  sea  because  of  the  weight  of 
its  waves”;  on  that  “river  of  thunder,  comet  of  waters”;  on  that 
“divine  amphitheater”  “where,  between  a  mystery  of  tempest  and 
fog,  monsters  of  rock  and  Amazons  of  water  struggle  as  if  in  eternal 
nightmare.” 

But  the  poet  did  not  let  himself  be  overwhelmed  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  such  spectacles.  What  interested  him  most  was  man  and  his 
destiny,  the  memories  of  his  dead  beloved  and  his  absent  mother; 
and  his  most  beautiful  comparisons  are  impregnated  with  human 
emotions,  which  make  them  more  vivid  and  powerful.  .  .  . 

Among  Pombo’s  ])oems  are  two  in  which  love  is  mingletl  in  a  more 
intimate  manner  with  nature,  as  if  passion  had  developed  more 
deeply  and  intensely  in  the  presence  of  the  solemn  ]>anoramas  of 
held  and  forest.  One  is  a  poem  of  youth  warmed  by  the  mild  and 
life-bringing  beams  of  the  spring  si.u;  the  other  is  a  poem  of  age,  of 
autumnal  sunset,  splendid,  but  somber  with  deep  melancholy. 
.Vlthough  they  were  written  years  apart,  one  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  the  other  in  his  declining  yeai's,  these  are  twin  compositions, 
with  e(|ind  freshness,  the  same  musical  charm,  the  same  imaginative 
magic;  they  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  fountain  of  the  poet’s 
emotions  was  forever  fresh,  and  that  whenever  he  wished  he  could 
draw  therefrom  the  living  waters  of  true  inspiration.  One  is  called 
I'rehidU}  de  prlmni'era,  the  other  IhnamoK  aj/er.  The  former  sings 
the  indefinable  emotion,  both  of  body  and  of  soul,  which  mankind 
feels  on  receiving  the  first  greeting  of  springtime  that  expansion  of 
vital  energy,  that  inner  rejoicing,  forndess  and  nameless,  which 
brightens  the  eyes  and  brings  a  smite  to  the  lips,  that  pleasure  in 
living,  in  .submerging  one’s  self  in  the  revivifying  s|)rings  of  nn)thcr 
nature,  'rtic  second  poem  has  the  sadness  of  looking  backward,  of 
the  retnispective  gaze  with  which  we  c«>ntemplate  distant  panoramas 
before  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  disappear  and  darkness  reigns.  The 
stanzas  of  the  Preliidio  are  light  and  pellucid,  fresh  as  a  zephyr, 
diaphanous  as  air,  gentle  as  the  music  of  brooks  free<l  from  their  icy 
chains. 

The  first  verses  of  1  hviunios  (npr  were  inspired  by  a  iioem  by  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox,  but  in  the  rest  of  (he  pt)em  l\»mbo  surrendered  to 
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the  current  of  his  recollections;  and  his  inspiration,  which  had  seemed 
irremediably  jaded,  renewed  itself  miraculously,  producing  a  long 
lyric  poem  which  should  he  numbered  among  the  rarest  jewels  of 
his  composition.  The  placid  sweetness  of  the  Preludlo  is  followed 
by  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  sunset;  the  crystal  music  of  those 
strophes,  by  the  deep  vibration  of  the  evening  Angelus;  each  stanza 
is  a  perfect  picture,  traced  with  the  finest  of  brushes,  which  catches 
the  most  elusive  detail;  and  the  suggestive  power  of  the  poem  raises 
every  object  to  an  ideal  plane,  purifying  and  beautifying  it.  .  .  . 

Pombo  did  not  limit  his  songs  to  love  alone;  he  knew  how  to  evoke 
adorable  feminine  figures  who  are  e(|ually  immortal  with  the  poet — 
some  ideal  maidens,  sisters  of  Undine,  others  beings  of  passion, 
molded  of  fire.  There  Luisa  ^l.  .  .  .,  Iai  extraujera,  Amjelino, 
Elvira  Tracy,  Iai  Era  de  los  aires,  raise  tbeir  dreamy  beads;  tbere 
Manuelita,  the  beauty  of  Popayan,  whom  I\)mbo  chivalrously 
defended  in  Iai  cojm  de  vino,  shows  her  proud  jn’otile.  .  . 

Prominent  among  these  figures  is  Edda,  the  imaginary  poet  of 
Bogota,  the  heroine  of  a  love  poem  which  won  for  her  the  epithet  of 
“The  C'hristian  Sappho”,  and  made  lier  famous  throughout  Spanish 
America.  For  some  time  it  was  not  known  that  Pombo  was  the  real 
author  of  the  passionate  stanzas  entitled  Mi  amor,  and  after  the 
discovery  was  made  many  feminine  hearts  felt  betrayed  on  learning 
that  the  one  who  had  interpreted  their  intimate  feelings  so  ably 
was  a  man  singularly  lacking  in  physical  charms.  The  bimc  which 
that  poem  achieved  inspired  Pombo  to  write  a  whole  poem  with  Edda 
for  its  heroine,  and  he  composed  various  fragments  at  different  times, 
always  in  the  form  of  an  autobiogra|>hical  confession.  Where  did 
Pombo  get  the  name  Edda  and  the  idea  of  |)ersonifying  thereby  the 
alluring  passion  which  defies  the  world  and  remains  strong  until 
death?  Pombo  wrote  iti  a  note  to  the  second  fragment  that  his 
heroine  had  no  connection  with  the  Islandie  h'gends  of  the  same 
name,  and  such  is  indeed  the  case.  But  perhaps  a  secret  sympathy, 
due  to  his  (Vltic  ancestry,'  made  him  r<‘call  the  celebrated  Velleda, 
the  druid  |)riestess  whose  ill-starred  love  story  is  the  most  Ixanitifnl 
e|)isofle  of  ( 'hat(‘anbriand’s  Ia-s  Martyrs.  Velleda,  the  victim  of  a 
fateful  and  uncon(|uerabl(‘  love  for  a  man  who  accepts  her  sacrifice 
witlumt  returning  her  passi(»n,  is  one  of  thos(^  fantastic;  visions  wbi<-h 
the  Frenchman,  the  inconstant  and  egoistic  idol  of  so  many  noble 
women  who  sacrificed  themselves  for  him  as  did  tin*  Uc'ltic  ju'iestc'ss 
for  Eudoro,  took  pleasure*  in  (evoking.  It  is  evid(*nt  that  Pombo  was 
not  imitating  ( 'liat<*aubriand ;  tin*  |)ositi<»n  of  the  two  women  is 
(‘iitirely  distinct;  and  Edda  spc'aks,  not  like*  a  se*niisa vage*  |>agan,  but 

•  lh»*  of  \hiii  Ijiio  <!«•  rofiiUt  >  O'lioiifll  aii'l  I  »or»ji  Aim  whs  rrltilrel  lo 

Irish  family  whit-h  lit;*!  in  S|i:iin.  himI  mIiosi*  most  notml  momU'r  uas 

l.4*«#|»<»|<lo  0‘|)oni*||,  KoiToit. 
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like  tlie  daugliter  of  modern  civilization.  That  the  words  Pombo 
put  in  her  mouth  are  natural  to  the  feminine  heart,  is  proved  by  tbe 
fact  that  his  j)oem  was  especialh’  praised  by  women;  and  it  was 
answered  with  enthusiastic  vei’ses,  not  only  by  the  great  Argentine 
poet  (Juido  Spano,  but  by  various  women  poets  who  wished  to  show 
their  sympathy  for  his  imaginary  companion.  .  .  . 

hjlda  shares  the  laurels  of  i)opularity  with  a  work  of  a  very  different 
character,  celebrated,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  poetic  merits, 
which  are  great,  as  because  it  was  a  song  of  despair  and  rebellion; 
La  Horn  de  Tlnieblas.  .  .  . 

In  works  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  moral  and  the  literary  values 
are  necessarily  at  odds,  their  beauty  does  not  depend  on  the  inherent 
idea,  for  if  that  were  crudely  or  coldly  expressed,  no  one  would  be 
at  all  moved;  it  lies  rather  in  the  vigor  of  emotion,  in  the  depth  of 
the  grief  weighing  on  the  poet,  so  that  we  are  moved  to  share  his 
feelings,  although  we  may  not  a|)|)rove  his  rebellious  attitude.  As 
Menendez  y  Pelayo  sagely  observed,  “Force  is  an  aesthetic  element, 
even  if  we  leave  its  application  out  of  the  (piestion.”  Hence  Milton’s 
Sdtan  is  worth  more  artistically  than  his  good  angels,  who  are  models 
of  pacific  ])erfection.  What  interests  us  most  in  hora  de  tinieblas 
is  the  tormented  soul,  born  for  angelic  happiness,  but  expending  its 
passion  in  tumultuous  gusts.  This  poem  gives  the  impression  of  a 
sea  agitated  on  some  tropical  night  by  an  eartlupiake  which  raises 
convulsive  waves,  churns  them  against  the  beach,  and  creates,  here 
and  there,  submarine  volcanoes,  crowned  with  plumes  of  fire.  .  .  . 

To  free  the  imagination  from  the  accunudated  shadows  of  this 
poem,  it  is  pleasant  to  feel  the  cooling  l)reeze  of  Kl  torbelliuo  a  misa, 
the  refreshing  exhalations  of  Kl  liambueo,  the  rural  atmosphere  of 
Ln  rasa  del  cum.  These  poems  show  us  a  new  and  delightfid  phase 
of  Pombo’s  genius,  for  he  could  with  e<pial  facility  rise  to  lyric  grandeur 
or  descend  to  the  tone  of  every-day  poetry.  This  aristocrat  of  his 
art,  who  sang  of  noble  ideals,  realized  the  great  value  of  popular 
poetry  and  appreciated  its  ingenuousness  and  pimgency.  Hut  he  did 
not  confuse  the  popular  with  the  vulgar,  knowing  that  the  forceful 
and  simple  manifestation  of  primitive  feelings  is  one  thing,  and  the 
c»)arse  expression  of  base  passions  or  low  desires,  (juite  another;  that 
the  flower  of  pi»efrv,  opening  sp*mtanei)usly  in  the  heart  of  genuine 
pe»»ple,  under  the  warmth  <»f  honest  alfection,  is  something  (piite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  rank  vegetatit»n,  witli  its  p«>isonous  blotuns,  cultivated 
in  the  heat  of  unhealthy  s«*cial  ferments;  and  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  la'tween  the  graphic  and  expressive  language  which  contains 
many  artistic  elements,  altliough  reminiscent  of  fields  ami  mountains, 
and  the  trivial  and  unintelligible  idiom  which  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  slums  of  great  cities.  Pombo  felt  f«»lk  music  deeply;  and 
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In*,  the  devotee  of  Rossini  iind  fiounoci,  nnd  the  autlior  of  opera 
librettos  after  tlie  Italian  manner,  let  his  muse  soar  on  the  light  wings 
of  the  national  music,  the  bambuco.  The  Torbellino  a  misa  is  a  poem 
of  dawn,  with  its  concert  of  birds,  its  merry  fires,  its  healthy  rural 
tang,  its  gay  refrain  which  rings  out  an  invitation  to  enjoy  life. 

Kl  Bambuco  is  painted  on  a  much  larger  canvas,  with  the  marvellous 
Valley  of  the  Cauoa  as  its  background.  In  the  undulating  rhythm 
of  his  vei’ses,  the  poet  combined  a  great  variety  of  emotions,  ranging 
from  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  folk  dancers  to  the  historic  tradi¬ 
tions  of  his  country,  all  fused  in  the  heat  of  a  burning  inspiration 
which  gave  to  a  popular  entertainment  the  grandeur  of  an  epic. 
Because  of  the  opulence  of  its  images  and  the  warmth  of  its  style, 
it  is  a  tropical  poem,  hut  wrought  with  exquisite  art,  restraining  the 
enthusiastic  impulses  within  the  given  limits  of  a  perfect  form.  The 
scene  develops  under  a  serene  sky,  at  night,  described  by  the  ])oet 
with  Andalusian  pride:  “  During  a  night  like  one  of  those  of  my  native 
land,  which  well  might  he  considered  day  where  nights  like  those  are 
unknown.”  .  .  . 

Pomho  rendered  a  great  service  to  children  who  speak  the  Spanish 
language,  which  is  so  poor  in  adequate  poetry  eaj)ahle  of  entertaining 
and  educating  their  untouched  imaginations;  he  wrote  the  Cueutos 
morales  and  the  Cueutos  pintados  which,  illustrated  and  published  in 
the  Tnited  States,  are  still  sold  in  every  corner  of  S|)anish  America 
and  are  as  familiar  to  the  children  as  ('inderella  and  Tom  Thumb. 
The  idea  of  those  tales  was  not  original  with  Pomho;  according  to 
his  own  statement,  he  took  them  from  foreign  sources,  probably  from 
the  English.  But  his  adaptation  was  so  able,  that  he  appro])riated 
the  stories  by  right  of  conquest  and  gave  them  new  life.  The  famous 
Arg<*ntine  writer  Juan  Maria  (Jutierrez  wrote  to  S(M*ior  C'aro,^  referring 
to  the  Cueutos,  “A  task  apparently  humble,  hut  of  indisputable  value 
and  usefulness.  Friends  of  education  ought  to  consider  8efu  r  Pomho 
one  of  the  benefactors  of  South  American  childhood.  That  is  no 
small  achievement,  to  my  mind.  I  have  been  spending  these  winter 
nights  regularly  by  my  fire,  giving  some  time  to  teaching  an  intelligent 
eight-year-old  mulatto  and  making  him  read  the  stories  of  Simple 
Simon,  the  kittens  who  lost  their  mittens,  and  the  fox  who  stole 
the  chickens;  and  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  see  his  eyes 
flash  with  joy  and  to  watch  him  hurry  on  with  the  reading  because 
he  was  attracted  by  the  verses,  whose  rhythm  is  well  adapted  to  his 
ear  and  his  mentality.”  Pomho  show(*d  such  genius  in  this  field  that 
he  is  still  undis|>uted  master  there.  Bln,  Bin  Beuacuajo,  MicMn,  and 
Dona  Baujapo  have  <l<‘finite  individuality;  they  are  as  firmly  fixed  in 
tlie  imaginary  Olympus  of  children  as  those  mythical  figures  with 

AnUiiiio  ('tiro  (IHCi  ui>ll  kiioMii  tis  ti  wrilor  timl  sltilpsiiitiii,  I'rpsitiriil  of  ('oloiiiliiti, 
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which  the  cheerful  fantasy  of  tlie  ancients  ])eo|)lc(l  the  world,  are  in 
the  minds  of  men. 

It  is  {lenerally  conceded  that  the  years  Pombo  spent  in  the  United 
States  were  the  most  brilliant  of  his  whole  career,  for  while  there  he 
added  to  his  wealth  of  ori<rinal  composition  his  finest  poetic  transla¬ 
tions.  It  was  durin"  that  period  that  he  interpreted  in  masterly 
fashion  the  three  immortal  elegies:  Le  Lac  (Lamartine),  La  tristesse 
(VOlimpio  (Hugo),  and  Souvenir  (Musset);  that  he  introduced  to  our 
language  many  poems  by  Longfellow  and  Bryant,  poets  with  whom 
he  had  much  in  common;  that  he  brought  to  our  knowledge  foreign 
literary  jewels  — as,  for  e.xample.  The  lirldtje  of  Sighs — with  which  he 
enriched  Castilian  poetry  as  did  Bello  with  his  Moiscs  and  La  oracion 
por  todos,  both  translations  from  Victor  Hugo.  The  great  Cuban 
critic,  Enrujue  Pineyro,  called  Pomho  “the  king  of  translators”,  well- 
deserved  praise  for  the  skill  with  which  he  found  the  forceful  and 
unicpie  phrase  for  casting  in  a  new  and  imperishable  mold  an  idea 
conceived  in  a  dilferent  tongue. 

The  fullness  of  his  powers  coincided  with  the  singer’s  maturity,  the 
epoch  which  the  muses  especially  love.  His  third  period  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  Pombo’s  return  to  his  own  country,  and  lasted  \mtil  his 
death.  It  is  marked  by  the  growth  of  a  certain  rational  and  dis¬ 
cursive  tendency,  which  had  already  been  suggested  in  some  of  his 
best  poems — Angelina,  En  el  Xidgara  —but  which  was  then  subordi¬ 
nated  to  imagination  and  emotion;  later,  when  the  luster  of  these 
(pialities  was  somewhat  dim,  the  proj)ensity  to  turn  poetry  into  “rea¬ 
son  e.xpressed  in  song”,  according  to  the  later  formula  of  Lamartine, 
began  to  predominate.  Pombo,  verseil  in  a  knowledge  of  English 
literature,  borrowed  its  fondness  for  reasoning  in  verse,  as  the  great 
British  poets,  Byron  and  Shelley,  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  had 
done.  The  English  language,  forceful,  concise,  adapted  to  philo¬ 
sophical  speculation  by  generations  of  thinking  artists,  is  an  adetpiate 
form  for  purely  intellectual  poetry.  In  Spanish,  the  writer  who 
wishes  to  endow  his  verse  with  English  conciseness  and  rhythms,  runs 
the  risk  of  being  hai*sh  and  difficult  to  undei’stand,  of  hiding  the  sub¬ 
stance  under  a  dry  verbal  crust.  If  Wordsworth,  in  The  Tlrcursion, 
could  not  esca|)e  prosiness,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Pombo  fell 
into  the  same  error.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  poetic  genius  as  power¬ 
ful  as  his,  signs  of  decadence  woidd  become  evident  very  slowly;  and 
in  his  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  subjects  Poiubo  continued  during  many 
yeaivi  to  manifest  his  multiform  genius  and  his  incredible  facility  for 
versifying.  Furthermore,  each  time  that  he  returned  to  the  old 
yet  ever  new  themes  of  love,  nature,  or  art,  the  tonic  waters  of  his 
inspiration  brimmed  over,  clear  and  fresh,  from  the  fountaiidiead,  as 
is  shown  by  Declainos  ager,  Tatria  y  poesia,  hi  inusica,  iSieinpre!, 
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Ehijla,  ^4  Felipe  S.  (lutienez,  or  Mayia.  His  coinjiositions  written  in 
liendocnsyllahic  (juatrains  are  particularly  liappy.  On  the  other 
hand,  lie  was  too  fond  of  the  sonnet,  the  chosen  medium  of  his  old 
a<;e;  and  among  the  hundreds  of  this  period,  heside  some  that  are 
really  beautiful,  there  are  others  either  too  subtle,  or  lacking  in  grace, 
music,  and  atmos|)here.  Apjiarently  the  jioet,  in  spite  of  his  defense 
of  the  sonnet,  considering  it  the  form  most  appropriate  for  the  hustling 
modern  world,  felt  cramped  in  so  narrow  a  mold,  and  his  thoughts 
struggled  to  break  the  bonds  imposed  by  its  meter.  There  are  in¬ 
spired  poets  who  need  broader  meters  for  the  full  development  of 
their  inspiration;  Byron,  Lamartine,  and  Hugo  wrote  hardly  any 
sonnets.  Bombo,  who  carried  in  his  inner  ear  the  rhythm  of  English 
verse  and  wrote  in  that  tongue  sonnets  which  won  him  applause  from 
high  authorities,  tried  when  writing  Siianish  to  accommodate  all  the 
material  which  could  have  been  contained  in  the  Sa.xon  idiom;  and 
his  very  conciseness  therefore  made  him  oliscure.  .  .  . 

Pombo  wrote  religious  sonnets,  which  he  jniblished  in  a  pam|)hlet 
(the  only  time  he  ever  made  a  collection  in  his  life),  and  sonnets  writ¬ 
ten  to  prove,  with  a  barrage  of  arguments  and  comparisons,  the  e.\- 
cellence  of  the  Hanneman  system.  He  called  the  first  ones  through 
some  odd  caprice,  lierolrer  inlxtleo,  and  jirinted  tliem  with  some  by 
an  unknown  epigrammatic  poet  of  Portuguese  origin  named  Jose 
Soares  de  Silva;  the  poems  were  so  similar  in  subtlety  of  phrase  that 
many  rea«lers  took  that  name  to  be  a  pseudonym  of  Pombo’s,  and 
attributed  the  entire  volume  to  him.  That  was  a  mistake,  for  the 
Luso-Hispanic  poet  realh'  did  e.xist,  although  his  name  does  not  figure 
in  literary  history;  I  possess  a  copy  of  this  extremely  rare  and  curious 
book,  a  mixture  of  jirose  and  jioetry,  all  in  the  fashion  of  the  period.  .  .  . 

But  his  truly  incomiiarable  sonnet  is  De  nnche;  this  was  not  a  poem 
of  his  later  days,  for  it  was  written  in  1890,  but  it  is  indeed  his  philo- 
sojihical  and  poetic  testament,  the  masterpiece  of  his  lyric  poems  and 
a  true  answer  to  1m  Horn  de  Tinieblas.  These  fourteen  lines  contain 
all  the  melancholy  of  old  age,  when  health,  illusions,  in  a  word,  life, 
are  fleeing  with  cruel  and  painful  indifference,  and  even  the  muses 
say  farewell.  In  the  once  flourishing  garden  silence  begins  to  reign, 
an  omen  of  death;  but  the  soul,  eager  for  immortality,  hears,  instead 
of  the  fading  murmurs  of  the  world,  angelic  voices  calling;  and  as  the 
invading  sliadows  lengthen,  the  shining  walls  of  heaven  are  seen  to 
open.  A  perusal  of  this  sonnet  is  better  than  any  commentary  on  it ; 
there  are  few  of  its  kind  to  equal  it  in  the  Spanish  language. 


(H  R  MADONNA  AT  HOMP:' 

TO  MY  MOTHER 

Couldst  thou  portray  that  face  whose  lioly  spell 
Still  sheds  its  peace  o’er  all  the  loved  at  home? 

’Tis  mine  so  lonjr  in  other  lands  to  roam 
That  her  smile  only  1  remember  well. 

Hers  at  whose  shrine,  when  sickness  on  me  fell 
In  childhood,  suppliant  thou  didst  kneel,  my  mother. 
And  I  saw  both  smile,  weep,  embrace  each  other. 

And  which  the  sweeter  was  1  could  not  tell. 

When  memory  now  in  manhood  would  recall 
Her  features  who  with  thee  doth  share  my  heart. 

Her  half-forgotten  face  seems  like  to  thine; 

And  both  are  still  to  me  the  source  of  all 
That’s  best  in  me  of  poesy  and  art, 

I  Nor  either  mother  could  my  soul  resign. 

New  York,  Deceiuber  1869. 

>  This  sonnet  and  another  deiiiinted  to  Ids  father  were  shown  by  Pombo  to  William 
Cullen  Dryant,  then  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  with  the  request  that 
Hryanl  read  them  and  tell  the  author  frankly  w  hether  they  were  English  and  poetry. 
To  Pombo’s  surprise,  this  one  was  published  in  the  Evening  Post  the  next  day  (March 
II,  1871)  and  he  was  warmly  congratulateil  by  t  he  editor  for  his  achievement.— Editor. 
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CAPTAIN  COLON  ELOY  ALFARO 
MINISTER  OF  ECUADOR 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


ON  September  12,  1933,  His  Excellency  Captain  Colon  Eloy 
Alfaro  presented  to  President  Roosevelt  his  letters  of  credence 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Ecuador  to 
the  United  States. 

The  new  diplomatic  representative  of  Ecuador  was  educated  in 
(luayacpiil,  at  the  Cole<;io  Nacional  Vicente  Rocafuerte,  and  in  Quito, 
at  the  Military  Academy,  where  he  served  as  aide  to  the  staff.  Cap¬ 
tain  Alfaro,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  planned  a  military 
career,  and  entered  the  “  Yaguaclii”  cavalry  regiment.  He  continued 
his  studies  abroad  in  the  United  States,  at  West  Point,  and  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  loth  Hussars. 

Captain  Alfaro  began  his  diplomatic  career  as  Military  Attache  to 
the  Ecuadorean  Legation  in  I.^)ndon,  serving  next  in  the  same  ca- 
])acity  in  Belgium.  His  more  important  posts,  however,  have  been 
on  this  continent;  he  was  successively  Consul  General,  Charge 
d’Affaires,  and  Resident  Minister  in  Panama,  and  has  since  been 
Minister  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  (’olomhia.  At  the  time  of  his 
a|)pointment  as  Minister  to  the  United  States,  he  was  dean  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  in  l^inama. 

In  the  course  of  his  diplomatic  career,  he  has  been  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  celebration  of  the 
(Vntenary  of  the  Bolivarian  Congress  in  Panama,  in  1926,  as  well  as 
delegate  from  his  country  to  the  commemorative  congress  which  was 
held  at  the  same  time;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  inauguration  of  the  President  of  Cuba  in  1929  and 
to  Managua  subsequent  to  the  earthquake  which  nearly  destroyed 
that  capital;  and  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  President  of  Panama  in  1924  and  in  192S.  He  was  the  delegate 
of  the  Ecuadorean  Army  at  the  coronation  of  King  George  V  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  his  Government  at  the  dedication  of  the  monument  to 
Vasco  Niinez  de  Balboa  in  Panama,  the  Sixth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  in  Hahana,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  monument  and  plaza  in  Hahana. 

The  various  decorations  which  (^iptain  Alfaro  has  received  include 
the  Star  of  Ahddn  Calderon,  first  class,  and  the  insignia  of  Grand  Ollicer 
of  the  Order  of  Merit,  of  Ecuador;  the  insignia  of  Grand  Oflicer  of  the 
Order  of  Carlos  Manuel  <le  (Vspedes,  the  Cross  of  Hoiu)r  and  Merit, 
and  the  Cross  of  .Military  Merit,  white  ribbon,  of  Cuba;  the  Military 
Medal,  of  England;  and  Guard  of  the  Liberator,  of  Colombia. 
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MOXTEVIDKO  FROM  TIIK  AIR. 

In  the  center  fi)re>:r(>unil  of  this  i>!irtiiil  view  of  the  city  uppears  the  new  Cai)itoI,  where  tlie  Seventli  Internationai  Conference  of  .\merican  States  wili  liohi  its  incelinps,  (he  inaii-jural 

session  takinp  place  J)ecenil>er  3,  I'J33. 


SEVENTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  AMERICAN  STATES 


The  readers  of  tlie  Btllktix  of  the  Pan  Ameriean  Union  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  Government  of  I’ni^nay  has  desig¬ 
nated  Sunday,  December  3,  1933,  as  the  date  on  which  the  opening 
session  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States 
will  be  held  in  Montevideo. 

The  Government  of  l^rufiuay,  through  the  Minister  of  Foreittn 
Affairs,  has  e.xtended  the  following  invitation  to  the  governments  of 
the  other  American  republics; 

Montevideo,  August  2,  1933. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Minister; 

By  decision  of  tlio  Sixth  International  Conference,  met  in  Habana,  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Ameriean  nations  is  to  take  place  in  the  city  of  Montevideo. 

December  3  having  been  set  by  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union,  in  accord  with  the 
Government  of  Uruguay,  as  the  date  for  the  ojiening  session  of  the  Seventh 
Conference,  my  Government  has  the  great  honor  of  sending  an  invitation  to  that 
of  Your  Excellency,  with  the  hojie  that  no  .\merican  country  will  fail  to  be  present 
at  the  forthcoming  assembly  of  .\merican  nations. 

The  program  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  .\merican  States  was 
sent  at  the  jiroper  time  to  Your  Excellency  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union,  together  with  the  regulations  of  the  conference. 

It  would  be  sujierfluous  to  emphasize  on  this  occasion  the  great  importance  of 
the  subjects  to  be  studied,  especially  since  the  unusual  seriousness  of  the  times 
gives  to  the  forthcoming  a.ssembly  of  .\merican  nations  an  unparalleled  importance. 

In  this  respect  it  may  be  saiil  that  the  Montevideo  conference  will  not  be 
merely  a  formal  international  gathering. 

The  dee])  and  jiainful  concern  caused  by  the  economic,  financial,  political,  and 
social  difficulties  which  beset  the  States  of  the  New  World  as  well  as  other  na¬ 
tions,  will  create  an  atmosphere  of  jiortentous  calm  and  anxious  hojic  about  the 
Conference. 

‘  It  will  be  imperative  that  a  strong  sense  of  reality  should  ])ervade  what  up  to 
now  has  been  an  ideal  whose  gradual  transformation  into  fact  has  been  going  on 
over  a  period  of  many  years. 

The  (luestion  of  economic  interdependence  ought  to  be  examined  with  a  sincere 
and  deep  sense  of  the  fraternally  reciprocal  interest  of  all  the  nations  of  this 
C’ontinent. 

.\merica  can,  and  should,  discover  tlirougli  its  creative  genius  the  new  path 
h'ading  to  jieace,  to  domestic  stability,  and  to  ('inployment,  whicli  is  productive 
only  wIkmi  fairly  and  normally  remunerated. 

It  is  essential  that  there  be  trust  betwi'en  iiu'ii  and  In'tween  nations;  that  our 
ey»‘s  be  not  shut  to  hard  and  un)>lea.sant  realities;  in  brief,  that  Pan  .\mericanism 
:ind  brotherhood  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  an  aflirmation  of  united  etforts  and  of 
unceasing  desire  for  collective  improvement. 

With  such  hopes  the  Governnu'iit  of  Uruguay  trusts  that  the  Government  of 
^'our  Excellency  will  be  pleasetl  to  attt'iid  the  forthcoming  .X.s.sembly  of  the  Na¬ 
tions  of  .\merica  to  be  held  in  Montevideo,  where  the  delegates  of  —  -  -  will  be 

received  by  their  Uruguayan  confreres  with  alTeetionate  rejoicing  and  with  the 
cordial  reception  nu'et  for  a  reunion  of  brothers. 

I  tluM'efore  repi'.at  to  ^’our  Excellency  theassur.aiieesof  my  highest  consiileration. 

Sttl 


MEDICAL  TRAINING  IN  MEXICO 

SOME  HIGHLIGHTS  IN  ITS  HISTORY 


Bj'  Adam  C'akteu 
Pan  American  Union  Staff 

OX  October  23,  1933  the  Scliool  of  Medieitie  of  the  Xatioinil 
University  of  Mexico  entered  the  second  century  of  a  most  active 
and  useful  life,  be^run  by  givinji  the  nation  a  new  era  in  medical  train¬ 
ing  and  continued  by  makinjr  the  school,  in  its  particular  field,  one  of 
the  outstandinfr  educational  institutions  in  Latin  America  and  the 
center  of  Mexican  medical  science,  which  today  has  a  personality  of 
its  own  and  is  recognized  as  heiiijr  of  the  hi<rhest  order. 

The  history  of  medicine  in  Mexico  is  as  rich  and  colorful  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  history  of  the  country,  and  any  notes,  however  cursory,  on  the 
Xational  School  of  Medicine  and  its  achievements  durin<r  the  last 
century  would  he  incomplete  unless  coupled  to  events  of  a  medical 
and  a  freneral  historical  character  culled  in  part  from  the  still  dee|)er 
past;  from  C'olonial  times  and  from  the  days  in  which  Aztec  civiliza¬ 
tion  flourished. 

Mexico’s  medical  record  is  lon»r  and  enviable.  The  Aztecs  had  at 
their  command  more  than  three  thousand  medicinal  plants;  in  fact, 
they  knew  more  about  certain  aspects  of  medicine  than  did  the  Span¬ 
iards  who  compiered  them.  Mexico  City  <:ave  us  the  first  medical 
book  published  in  America;  the  fii-st  course  in  medicine  in  an  American 
university;  the  first  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Latin  America;  and  the 
first  American  periodical  of  a  medical  character. 

In  the  time  of  the  Aztecs,  medicine  was  an  hereditary  profession, 
taught  by  physicians  to  their  sons  after  these  had  received,  from  the 
priests  and  tutors,  an  elementary  education  in  the  schools  and  semi¬ 
naries  attached  to  the  temples.  Medical  instruction  included  the 
study  of  pathology,  therapeutics,  botany,  and  pharmacy,  followed  by 
clinical  trainiiifr.  In  order  to  t)ractice,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  am 
examimition  and  to  ohtiiin  ai  license  from  tlie  authorities. 

.Medicine  must  have  r<‘aich(‘d  aa  hi^rh  of  d(‘velo|)menl  aim<»iij; 

the  Azte<‘s.  Orae  of  the  <*arly  Spainish  histaariains  tells  us  thaat  “they 
had  {jreat  knowled{;e  of  ve"etahle  products,  knew  how  to  bleed  aind 
how  to  rid),  reduced  dislocaitions  ain.l  fractures,  scarified  and  cured 
sores  and  pout,  and  cut  the  carnosities  in  cases  of  ophthalmia.’’ 
Medicinal  herbs  were  sold  in  the  streets  of  Tenochtithin,  the  Aztec 
metropolis,  and  extensively  cultivated  in  the  royal  hotainical  pairdens. 
The  city  had  hospitads  for  the  aiped  and  the  poor,  ais  well  aas  homes 
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for  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  crown  who  had  become 
disabled  and  required  assistance. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Spaniards  conquered  the  Aztecs,  destroyed 
their  social  and  political  institutions,  and  initiated  a  new  order,  that 
educational  institutions  of  diverse  kinds  began  to  appear.  In  1525, 
four  years  after  the  great  Tenochtitlan  was  destroyed  and  Mexico 
City  commenced  to  rise  in  its  place,  the  Town  Council  agreed  to  pay 
Francisco  Soto,  a  barher-sui-geon,  a  salary  for  his  services  as  instructor 
in  his  profession. 

According  to  some  historians,  medical  instruction  in  an  institution 
was  first  given  in  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Tlaltelolco,  an  educa¬ 


tional  establishment  which  ranked  high  in  those  days,  specially  during 
the  time  of  tlie  illustrious  viceroy  don  Antonio  de  Mendoza.  Formal 
professional  studies  began  in  15St)  with  the  establishment  of  a  course 
in  medicine  at  the  Royal  and  Pontifical  Cnivei-sity  which  had  been 
founded  in  Mexico  (Mty  in  1553.  Later  on  three  other  courses  were 
added,  the  four  constituting  the  |)rofessional  instruction  given  until 
the  end  of  wliat  is  known  as  the  metaphysical  period  of  medical 
science.  Other  centers  of  medical  training  during  this  period  were  the 
Ihiiversity  of  (luadalajara  and  the  Royal  School  of  Siiqjery  in  Mexico 
City,  both  of  which  were  founded  after  the  University  in  Mexico  City 
had  begun  its  courses  in  medicine. 


This biiililini!,  which  bccnn  asn  DniiiinicHn  convent  ami  was  later  occupied  by  the  Inquisition,  had  a 
varied  existence  ti|>  to  its  nc<|uisition  by  the  medical  school  in  bSM. 
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In  1570,  the  first  medical  hook  to  be  published  in  the  New  World,  the 
Opera  MediclnnJin  of  Francisco  Bravo,  appeared  in  Mexico  City,  and 
was  followed  in  1578  by  the  Summn  y  liecopHacion  de  Chinigia,  written 
by  Alfonso  Lopez  de  Hinojoso.  As  the  authors  of  these  two  books 
were  Spaniards,  the  jiuhlication  in  1579  of  the  Tratado  Breve  de 
Mediciua  written  by  Friar  Afrustin  Farfan,  a  Mexican  and  one  of  the 
first  medical  "raduates  from  the  university,  may  be  considered  an 
even  greater  honor  for  Mexico. 

These  books  constitute  an  implied  tribute  to  the  Indians,  because 
it  was,  in  a  large  measure,  the  knowledge  acquired  from  them  that 
gave  the  authors  the  information  there  published. 

The  first  medical  academy  in  Latin  America  was  established  in 
Mexico  C'ity  in  1732,  and  the  fiist  medical  periodical  in  the  New 
World,  the  Me  rear  io  Volante,  founded  there  in  1772.  It  is  true  that 
this  institution  and  this  publication  were  short-lived,  but  the  fact  that 
they  found  obstacles  which  proved,  in  the  end,  insurmountable, 
serves  only  to  emphasize  the  jirogressive  spirit  of  the  men  who  estab¬ 
lished  them.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Mercurio  Volante, 
medical  writings  had  appeared  in  the  Gaceta  de  Mexico  (1722-42). 
A  list  has  been  compiled  which  mentions  315  medical  works  published 
in  Me.xico  City  from  1570  to  1833. 

The  road  of  medical  progress  was  not  an  easy  one  during  those 
centuries.  Medicine  and  surgery  were  two  separate  professions,  and 
physicians  and  surgeons,  especially  the  latter,  did  not  enjoy  the  social 
standing  to  which  they  were  certainly  entitled. 

Medicine  itself  was  subdivided  into  several  professions,  and  the 
training  given  those  who  embraced  any  one  of  these  was  limited. 
Besides,  medical  and  theological  knowledge  were  so  interwoven  that 
it  was  hard  to  say  where  one  ended  and  the  other  began.  Anatomy 
was  more  advanced  under  the  Aztecs  than  in  Colonial  days,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  the  proficiency  of  the  former  was  acquired  because 
human  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  gods,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
superior  knowledge  existed.  The  Christian  world  in  those  days  did  not 
approve  of  the  dissection  of  the  human  corpse.  Charles  V  itupiired 
of  the  doctors  in  the  university  if  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to  perform 
such  an  op<‘ration,  and  Philip  II  forbade  all  dissections. 

An  incident  that  occurred  in  1(»92  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  great 
importance  attached  in  those  days  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  regard 
to  corporeal  matters  by  those  who  ministered  to  the  needs  of  the 
soul.  The  viceroy  had  forbidden  the  use  of  pulgue  (a  beverage  made 
from  the  agave  plant)  by  the  Indians,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  if  this 
measun*  was  just  and  advisable,  he  consrdted  lurt  only  the  Royal 
BoanI  of  Physicians  but  also  the  Cniversity  and  the  .lesuit  Fathers. 
The  decision  of  the  Royal  Board  was  brief,  atid  of  a  scientific,  if 
somewhat  arbitrary,  character.  The  Jesuits  expr(*ssed  their  opinion 
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ill  a  strictly  theological  document.  And  the  university  submitted  a 
lengthy  report  in  which  appeared  the  names  of  Juno,  Herodotus, 
Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Augustine,  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  and  many 
others  equally  impressive. 

knowledge  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  medicine  labored 
in  those  days  makes  for  a  better  appreciation  of  some  events  that 
took  place  during  the  eighteenth  century,  such  as  the  request  made  of 
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the  king  in  1735,  upon  the  initiative  of  a  Medical  Academy  then 
established  in  Mexico  City  and  in  the  name  of  all  Mexican  physicians, 
that  an  independent  medical  school  be  established  in  the  country — a 
praiseworthy,  if  fruitless,  stiggestion;  the  beginning  of  dissections  at 
the  School  of  Surgery;  the  order  issued  by  Charles  111  in  1787  that 
medicine  be  accorded  the  same  regard  and  respect  as  the  other  learned 
professions  because  “it  has  the  noble  status  of  a  science”;  the  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  authorities  of  the  highly  useful  character  of  medical 

l.lT.'iO  .13  null.  11  —3 
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services  in  an  order  issued  in  1793  wliereby  phj'sicians  were  requested 
to  answer  with  promptitude  all  calls  for  their  assistance;  and  the 
intense  persecution  of  charlatans  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 
It  may  he  of  interest  to  note  that  many  of  these  illegal  practitioners 
were  turned  over  to  the  Trihunal  of  the  Inquisition,  then  housed  in  a 
huilding  which  is  now  the  seat  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

In  spite  of  e.xisting  difficulties,  really  valuable  work  was  performed 
hy  the  men  of  this  period;  they  inaugurated  the  era  which  produced 
the  Medical  School. 

The  line  of  cleavage  between  what  maj'  he  termed  the  official  and 
the  liberal  viewpoints  in  educational  matters  became  even  more 
accentuated  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  that  time 
it  was  not  jiermissible  to  teach  outside  the  university;  this  fact  led 
Dr.  Jose  Luis  Montana,  an  eminent  physician,  to  establish,  in  secret, 
medical  courses  in  which  theoretical  knowledge  was  acquired,  to  be 
completed  later  on  by  clinical  experience  in  the  various  hospitals. 

At  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  Independence  (1810-21)  the  new  era  in 
medicine  began  to  flourish.  Many  text  books  and  instruments  started 
to  arrive  from  Europe,  and  dissections  became  frecpient.  In  1823  the 
(lovernment  ordered  that  surgeons  be  accorded  the  same  privileges 
as  physicians;  in  1830  the  union  of  medical  and  surgical  studies  was 
established;  and  1831  saw  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Physicians, 
which  for  more  than  two  centuries  had  directed  the  study  and  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  which  had  reached  a  state  of  decadence. 
The  board  was  replaced  by  a  Medical  Faculty  in  cliarge  of  examina¬ 
tions.  These  events  culminated  in  the  creation  of  an  Establishment 
of  Medical  Sciences,  which  later  on  became  the  National  Medical 
School.  The  new  institution  was  created  by  ai  decree  of  October  23, 
1833,  and  opened  its  doors  on  the  28th  of  the  following  month. 

At  that  time  a  doctor  of  medicine,  don  Valentin  (idme/.  Farias,  was 
-\.cting  President  of  Mexico.  This  great  statesman,  called  today,  in 
idl  justice,  the  I'ather  of  the  Libend  Revolution,  took  a  personal 
interest  in  tbe  advancement  of  medical  tniining,  and  it  was  due  to  his 
efforts  that  the  new  school  was  estalalished.  The  achievements  of 
(idrnez  Farias,  one  of  the  men  of  whom  Mexic«>  is  justly  proud,  are 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  worked  under  the  most  adverse  condi¬ 
tions,  in  times  of  pestilence  and  war.  In  1833  am  epidemic  of  cholera 
morbus  struck  Me.xico  City,  and  the  people  saw  their  President,  who 
did  not  forget  that  he  was  a  physician,  employ  the  hours  that  his 
official  duties  left  him  free  in  going  from  house  to  house,  in  the  poorer 
section  of  the  city,  giving  medical  assistance  to  the  destitute. 

The  building  in  which  the  School  of^Medicine  is  now  established 
was  at  first  a  Dominican  convent,*and  later  occiqaied^by  the  Impiisi- 
tion  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  cloister-like  corridors  of  this 
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imposing  old  place  and  the  broken  flagstones  of  its  enclosed  court¬ 
yards,  now  trod  by  men  of  science  deeply  concerned  with  the  ills  to 
which  the  human  flesh  is  heir  and  by  students  possibly  awed  at  the 
prospect  of  examinations,  were  formerly  paced  by  grim-faced  priests 
bent  on  saving  the  human  soul  no  matter  what  the  price  the  human 
body  had  to  pay.  After  the  Inquisition  was  abolished,  the  building 
was  used  as  a  state  prison;  a  gambling  place;  an  army  barracks; 
the  seat  of  Congress;  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  State  of 
Mexico;  the  War  Office;  and  a  secondary  school.  In  1854  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Medical  School,  which  has  occupied  it  ever  since. 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  not  always  had  easy  sailing,  and  there  is 
certainly  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  its  having  reached  the  first  centenary 
of  an  active  and  useful  life.  It  opened  with  84  students.  Now  it  has 
more  than  twenty  times  that  many.  The  salaries  first  paid  the  faculty 
were  quite  satisfactory,  considering  the  times  and  the  economic 
situation  of  the  country.  Each  professor  received  1,200  pesos  a  year. 

Politics  have  on  several  occasions  crossed  the  path  of  the  school. 
In  1835,  as  a  rc'ult  of  a  change  in  government,  the  faculty  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  vacate  the  building  it  was  using,  but  this  only  served  to  give 
the  professors  a  chance  to  show  their  mettle.  They  continued  to  give 
instruction  in  their  homes  and  at  various  hospitals  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  other  physicians.  Incidents  of  a  similar  nature  have 
occurred  at  various  times,  but  have  always  been  overcome  by  the 
energy  and  the  disinterestedness  of  those  in  charge  of  the  school. 

During  the  war  of  1847  a  complete  company,  officers  and  men,  was 
formed  by  the  faculty  and  students  and  made  part  of  the  “Hidalgo” 
regiment.  In  18()3  a  protest  was  made  by  the  school  against  the 
French  intervention  begun  the  previous  year,  and  allegiance  sworn  to 
the  national  government.  This  was  done  in  a  moment  of  real  danger, 
because  the  invaders  were  then  not  far  from  the  city.  In  1862  the 
school  had  contributed,  with  the  sums  intended  for  its  prizes,  to  the 
maintenance  of  military  hospitals,  and  all  its  professors  and  students 
liad  offered  their  professional  services  to  the  government. 

While  the  French  intervention  undoubtedly  did  great  damage  to 
Mexico,  it  nevertheless  served  to  advance  Mexican  medicine.  Contact 
with  the  invaders  made  their  language  better  known  and  introduced 
the  Me.xican  physicians  to  all  the  French  medical  works  and  to  French 
translations  of  German  and  English  books.  This  new  knowledge  was 
widespread  when  the  Kepid)lican  authorities  came  back  to  the  national 
capital  in  1867,  as  it  had  become  customary  and  almost  essential  for 
medical  students  to  know  French,  and  as  many  of  them  went  to  Paris 
for  ])ost-graduate  work. 

The  School  of  Medicine,  now  a  |)art  of  the  National  University,  has  a 
brilliant  record  of  achievement.  It  constitutes,  as  has  been  said,  the 
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center  of  Mexican  medical  training:,  which  need  not  fear  comparison 
with  schools  of  other  nations.  The  scientific  work  of  many  of  its 
grraduates  does  honor  to  the  country  and  to  the  institution,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  these  men  may  well  be  proud  of  having:  such  an 
alma  mater. 

The  manner  in  which  the  school  has  been  commemorating:  its 
centenary  shows  clearly  that  the  men  now  connected  with  it  are  as 
energ:etic  and  prog:ressive  as  their  predecessors.  The  i)rogram  for  the 
observance  of  the  centenarj’  has  been  carried  on  throughout  the  year 
and  includes  extensive  improvements  and  repairs  to  the  building  in 
which  the  school  is  housed;  several  post-graduate  courses;  a  series  of 
medical  meetings  conducted  and  attended  by  distinguished  Mexican  and 
foreign  physicians;  and  the  publication  of  a  Centennial  Book  contain¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  school,  of  10  text  books  written  by  members  of 
the  faculty,  and  of  the  minutes  of  the  medical  meetings.  The  program 
also  included  a  special  celebration  on  the  date  of  the  centenary, 
October  23,  and  the  removal  of  the  ashes  of  Dr.  Gomez  Farias  to 
the  Kotunda  of  Illustrious  Men — the  Mexican  Pantheon. 

May  the  brilliant  past  of  the  National  School  of  Medicine  Im*  a 
source  of  inspiration  in  its  promising  future. 


THE  SILK  INDUSTRY  IN  BRAZIU 


By  C.  K.  Camekon 
American  Coni^iil  (ivneral,  Sfio  Paulo,  Hrazil 


TllK  silkworm  and  tlio  imilhorrv  tree,  wliose  leaf  constitutes  the 
worm’s  only  food,  were  apparently  introduced  into  Brazil  from 
Kurope  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  silkworm  is  known 
locally  as  siryo,  or  more  commonly  as  bicho  de  mla,  the  mulberry 
tree  hein*;  called  moreira.  Sericulture  was  undertaken  in  earnest  in 
the  Province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1840,  durinj;  the  reifrn  of  Dom 
Pedro  II,  hut  proved  a  financial  failure.  Similar  attempts  were 
made  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  at  Sorocaha  and  Piracicaba  in  1850, 
and  again  at  (’ampinas  in  1870,  hut  these  early  attempts  all  failed, 
through  the  lack  both  of  a  technical  oi’ganization  and  also,  apparently, 
of  a  market  for  cocoons.  Italian  immigrants,  nevertheless,  contimu'd 
to  introduce  and  breed  silkworms  in  a  crude  fashion.  During  the 
|)ast  ten  yeais,  however,  governmental  aid  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  has  stiimdated  private  enterprise  and  given  an  impetus 
to  the  production  of  cocoons  and  raw  silk  in  Brazil  and  especially  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  This  State,  because  of  its  especially  favorable 
climatic  conditions,  has  become  the  center  of  silk  production  and 
manufacture  in  the  Ke|)uhlic. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  plateau  region  of  Sao  Paulo  the  imdherry 
tree  nourishes  greatly,  (’ampinas,  si.xty  miles  northwest  of  the  city 
of  Sao  Paulo,  is  a  railway  center  in  the  midst  of  this  region,  and  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  colfee;  hut  with  the  exhaustion  of  its  colfee 
soil,  it  turned  to  diversified  farming.  In  under  the  orientation 

of  Italian-trained  experts,  a  com|)any  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  silk  culture  in  the  vicinity  of  t’ampinas  and  along  the 
railways  furnishing  easy  means  of  communication  thereto,  by  supply¬ 
ing  eggs  and  mulberry  trees  t«)  pnalucei's,  purchasing  and  reeling 
coc«)ons,  and  giving  instruction  in  the  art  of  sericulture.  This  was 
the  Socledade  AihuiIiiki  Iiidiisfrias  de  Seda  \aeioiial  (National  Silk 
Industries  ('orp«tration),  now  the  most  important  establishment  of 
its  kind  in  Braizil. 

Faivorahle  climatic  conditions  are  a  sine  qua  iu>n  for  the  natural 
silk  industry,  and  Iluase  of  Sat)  Pauh),  especially  the  eastern  plateau 
zont',  make  it  tine  tif  (he  nmst  favtuetl  districts  in  the  wtirltl  ftir  the 
cultivatitin  tif  silk.  'Phere  tht*  mulberry  tree  prtuluces  leaves  tpiite 
satisfacttiry  ftir  feetling  (he  silkwtirm  ftir  at  least  nine  nitinths  of  the 


•  'I’tils  iirllflo  wiks  ciinipiliMl  fniiii  ttii  <<xliiiiislivi>  ri'inirl  on  “Tho  Silk  liuliistry  in  SAo  I’aulo"  iinulr  by 
Mr.  t'liini'roii  luul  on  lllo  ill  llio  Dopiirtnionl  of  Stiilp  Khitiik. 
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year,  from  September  to  May,  inclusive,  when  the  temperature  is 
fairly  steady,  from  68°  to  77°  F.  From  the  date  of  hatching  to  the 
completed  cocoon,  the  silkworm  in  Sao  Paulo  rarely  requires  more 
than  40  da3's,  and  not  infrequently  the  jirocess  is  completed  in  35 
day's  or  even  less.  It  would  be  feasible  in  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  State  to  raise  si.x  or  seven  successive  crops  of  cocoons  during  the 
nine  months  of  suitable  conditions,  whereas  in  Japan,  which  leads  the 
world  in  silk  production,  only  two,  sometimes  three,  cocoon  crops 
are  produced  during  the  year. 

The  breeding  of  silkworms  is  usually  suspended  during  June,  July, 
and  August,  as  those  three  months  constitute  the  winter  season  and 
leaves  are  few  and  unsuitable,  while  the  silkworm  is  less  active  at 
the  low  temperatures  prevailing.  Furthermore,  the  winter  season 
coincides  with  that  of  the  greatest  activity  of  the  coffee  harvest  when 
all  available  help  is  busy  gathering  this  crop.  Indeed,  cocoon  pro¬ 
duction  as  at  present  practiced  in  Sao  Paulo  is  best  considered,  not  as 
a  principal  industry^,  hut  as  merely  one  of  the  various  activities  of 
diversified  agriculture.  For  that  reason,  the  production  is  usually' 
limited  to  three  crops  per  annum,  thus  permitting  more  attention  to 
other  agricultural  activities,  smaller  establishments  for  breeding,  and 
fewer  mulberry'  trees.  The  three  crops  usually  produced  in  this 
State  (each  requiring  a  maximum  of  six  weeks)  are:  The  spring  crop, 
the  best  of  the  three,  from  the  first  part  of  Se>ptemher  to  the  middle 
of  October;  the  summer  crop,  the  poorest,  from  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber  to  the  end  of  January;  and  the  autumn  crop,  almost  ecpial  to  that 
of  the  spring,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  This 
permits  the  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfection  by  sunlight  and  air 
of  the  breeding  establishments  between  crops,  and  the  use  of  the 
same  mulberry  trees  which,  after  the  gathering  of  their  leaves  for 
one  crop,  produce  a  new  siqiply  in  time  for  the  alimentation  of  the 
next  crop  of  silkworms. 

In  case  more  crops  are  produced,  more  breeding  space  is  necessary, 
as  well  as  a  larger  number  of  mulberry  trees.  For  e.xample,  to  |)roduce 
nine  crops  of  cocoons  per  annum,  there  must  be  three  groves  of  mul¬ 
berry  trees,  each  sufficient  to  feed  one  crop  at  a  time  and  consequently 
three  during  the  season.  There  must  also  he  hroo<l  houses  (sirgarias) 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  three  different  broods  of  larva)  at 
one  time,  since  the  harvests  overlap.  Nine  harvests  can  he  produced, 
however,  only  by  a  more  or  less  spe(‘iali/.ed  plantation,  whereas  it  is 
considered  to  he  a  great  advantage  of  silkworm  culture  that  it  may 
he  one  among  a  number  of  farm  crops.  The  coffee  industry  has 
shown  the  danger  of  monoculture,  and  the  authorities  are  now  recom¬ 
mending  three  harvests  only  per  annum.  That  numlxT  is  the  normal 
standard,  or  unit,  of  production,  and  six  or  nine  harvests  merely  mean 
the  multiplication  of  all  factors  hy  two  or  three. 
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THE  MULBERRY 

The  fresh  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  constitute  the  only  food  of  the 
silkworm,  and  mulberry  plantations  are  therefore  a  jirerequisite  to 
its  breeding.  They  are  also  readily  eaten  by  swine,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
^oats.  Mulberry  wood  is  fine  jjrained  and  suitable  for  furniture  and 
furnishinfrs,  and  its  fruit,  similar  in  shape  and  taste  to  the  thimble- 
berry  (raspberry),  is  excellent  for  eatiii"  or  preserviiio;.  For  the  silk 
industry,  however,  varieties  are  chosen  which  jiroduce  a  maximum  of 
leaves  and  a  minimum  of  fruit.  The  »renus  Morns  has  five  species, 
hut  the  Morus  alba  (white  mulherry).  Morns  nigra  (black  mulberry), 
and  Morns  rnbra  (red  mulberry),  are  the  most  important.  The  alba 


(‘ourtr^y  u(  (T.  It.  C'liiiientn. 


I’l.ANT.VTION  OKiMULUKKKY  TREES. 

.Mii|)H>rr.v  lrt‘<>s  in  Siiu  I'aiilo  proiliict'  li'iuos  siiilahlr  for  silkwnrtiis  iliirinu  iit  Imst  9  months  of  tlu'  yp-.ir. 


and  the  nigra  are  of  Asiatic  ori>rin,  while  the  rnbra  is  American.  The 
nigra  produces  a  <;ood  fruit,  but  the  best  of  all  for  sericulture  is  the 
alba,  a  native  of  Fast  Asia. 

The  alba,  of  which  many  varieties  have  been  developed,  is  practically 
the  oidy  variety  of  mulberry  planted  in  Brazil,  and  silkworms  fed 
with  its  leaves  |)roduce  the  finest  aiul  most  perfect  silk.  Recent 
experiments  in  Sao  I’aulo  seem  to  show  that  the  (piality  of  silk  is 
frreatly  inlluenced  hy  the  variety  of  mulherry  from  which  the  leaves 
are  taken  to  feed  the  larvje.  The  alba  f;rows  rapidly,  and  could 
reach  r»t)  or  more  feet  in  heijrht ;  but  it  adapts  itself  readily  to  tbe 
pruning  which  limits  its  heij;ht  and  facilitates  the  pitherins:  of  the 
leaves. 
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The  most  vigorous  mulberry  trees  are  obtained  from  seed.  Repro¬ 
duction  from  seeds  tends  to  the  “wild”  type — fewer  and  smaller 
leaves  and  considerable  fruit.  It  is  therefore  usually  considered 
advisable  to  jrraft  the  youiif;  trees  while  still  in  the  nursery  with  such 
varieties  of  the  olba  as  the  moretiaita,  or  cattaneo,  regarded  as  more 
desirable  since  they  produce  abundant  leaves  and  little  fruit. 

Reproduction  by  cuttings  is  most  rapid;  the  cuts  grow  strongly, 
re(|uire  no  grafting  (which  greatly  retards  development),  and  within 
a  year  may  be  transplanted  to  the  nursery,  or  even  to  a  permanent 
location  in  the  plantation. 

Well  drained,  rich  loam  is  the  best  for  a  mulberry  plantation,  the 
trees  being  planted  in  scpiares  or  triangles,  (^atcb  crops  such  as 
corn  or  beans  can  be  planted  with  advantage  between  the  rows 
since,  in  any  case,  the  ground  should  be  regularly  weeded.  Another 
local  method  of  planting  mulberries  is  in  the  form  of  a  prado  or 
thicket,  the  plants  being  placed  in  rows  about  32  inches  apart,  and 
10  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row.  The  trees  also  serve  e.xcellently 
as  ])osts  for  wire  fencing,  or  for  fences  and  hedges,  in  the  latter  case 
being  freipiently  trained  with  interlacing  branches.  The  mulberry 
tree  thrives  throughout  most  of  Brazil,  suffering  but  little  from 
plagues  and  diseases. 

The  mulberry  is  ])runed  while  young  to  give  the  proper  shape  to  the 
skeleton  of  the  tree,  that  is,  to  form  a  maximum  of  leaf-producing 
area  at  a  convenient  height  for  gathering;  and  while  under  production, 
at  least  once  a  year,  after  a  leaf  harvest,  not  only  to  fix  the  form  but 
to  eliminate  diseased  or  dead  branches,  jirevent  fructification,  and 
stimulate  new  growth. 

The  primings  of  the  tree  afford,  of  course,  a  certain  (juantity  of 
leaves,  even  from  very  young  trees,  which  may  be  utilized  to  feed  the 
silk  larvae,  but  it  is  better  that  the  trees  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  regular  harvesting  of  all  their  leaves  until  two  or  three  years  old. 
The  harvesting  is  effected  by  strip|)ing,  that  is,  by  passing  the  hand 
from  the  base  to  the  extremity  of  the  branch,  closed  tightly  enough 
to  remove  all  the  leaves,  but  not  tightly  enough  to  crush  the  leaves 
or  injure  the  buds.  In  Sao  Paulo,  the  leaves  may  he  gathered  four 
times,  usually  in  practice  restricted  to  three  times,  per  annum,  and 
in  this  favorable  climate,  within  30  days  after  harvesting,  the  tree  is 
again  covered  with  leaves.  It  must  be  closely  watched,  however, 
and  the  dead  and  diseased  branches  removed;  a  period  of  rest  is  often 
found  beneficial.  The  leaves  are  gathered  in  baskets  or  in  small 
sacks  whose  mouths  are  held  open  with  a  hoop,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  crushing.  The  yield  of  leaves  varies  widely  with  the  variety 
of  the  plantation,  richness  of  soil,  vigor  of  the  individual  tree,  system 
of  pruning  adopted,  time  of  harvest,  and  so  forth. 
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Fresh  leaves  must  always  be  fed  to  silkworms,  those  that  have  been 
kept  for  more  than  24  hours  heiii};  subject  to  harmful  deterioration. 
For  that  reason,  and  for  economy  in  transportation,  the  breedinir 
quarters  (fiirgaria)  are  best  located  close  to  the  mulberry  plantation. 
The  leaves  must  not  he  bruised  in  the  harvestinjr,  nor  "athered  wet; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  should  not  be,  when  gathered,  too  much 
heated  by  the  sun.  For  the  young  worms,  young  hut  not  immature 
leaves  are  best  and  should  he  choi)ped  fine,  hut  for  the  older  worms, 
older  leaves  arc  best  and  are  given  whole.  Some  breeders  prefer  to 
feed  the  larvae  during  the  last  week  with  branches  pruned  off  the  tree 
and  still  covered  with  fresh  leaves.  One  gram  of  silkworm  eggs  of  the 
varieties  most  used  in  Siio  Paulo  should  produce  from  1,000  to  1,500 
or  even  more  larvae,  and  of  these  1,000  should,  on  the  average,  reach 
maturity  and  spin  cocoons.  The  producer,  having  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  silkworms  from  each  gram  of  eggs  during  the  30-day  eating 
period  will  consume  on  an  average  of  40  kilograms  ^  of  leaves,  and 
taking  into  account  the  age  and  condition  of  his  mulberry  trees,  can 
calculate  the  number  of  eggs  he  is  equipped  to  hatch  and  feed. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  jirobably  over  15,000,000  mulberry 
trees  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  according  to  estimates  of  the  S.  ..-1. 
Imluntrias  de  Seda  N^acional. 

THE  SILKWORM 

The  silkworm,  a  native  of  eastern  Asia,  is  known  scientifically  as 
lioinbyx  7nofi,  sometimes  as  Sertcaria  mor'i.  It  is  a  perfect  insect, 
|)assing  in  its  development  through  the  full  cycle  of  metamorphoses, 
including  egg;  larva  which,  according  to  variety,  moults  three  or 
four  times;  chrysalis;  and  moth.  It  has,  however,  been  cared  for  by 
human  beings  so  long  (apparently  at  least  five  millenniums)  with 
])rotection  from  the  elements  and  consequent  modification  of  its 
habits,  that  it  has  become  a  domestic  animal  and  lost  the  ability  to 
thrive  except  with  human  care.  The  moth  is  a  mere  fluttering  body 
less  than  an  inch  long,  with  short  stubby  wings  incapable  of  flight, 
while  the  larva  is  delicate  and  quite  subject  to  diseases.  Its  breeding 
therefore  demands  great  attention  and  the  best  results  are  obtained 
only  after  considerable  experience. 

The  varieties  of  the  silkworm  have  numerous  characteristic  differen¬ 
tiations,  of  which  those  relating  to  form  and  (luality  of  cocoon  are 
of  the  most  interest  to  the  silk  industry.  As  to  form,  the  cocoon 
may  be  ovoid,  ellipsoid,  spherical,  belted  (sbrunken  at  the  middle  of 
the  long  diameter),  cylindrical,  or  iiointeil  at  one  or  both  ends;  as  to 
color,  it  may  be  white,  green,  rose,  or  yellow  tending  to  the  golden. 
Moreover,  crossing  has  produced  all  possible  intermediate  colei’s  and 


•  Kiloxram  equals  pounds.— Kimtok. 
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shapes.  The  same  is  true  of  the  size,  which  varies  from  a  maximum 
of  about  2.48  inches  in  lenjrtli  and  1.42  inclies  in  widtli,  to  a  minimum 
of  about  0.98  and  0.47  inch.  Color,  however,  is  a  purely  exterior 
characteristic,  being  a  (juality  of  the  overlying  sericin,  which  conies 
off  when  the  silk  is  scoured;  all  common  silk  is  white  after  scouring. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  cocoon  do  not  determine  in  themselves  its 
desirability  for  silk-producing  purposes.  The  latter  depends  upon  the 
size,  evenness,  strength,  brilliance,  elasticity,  and  other  qualities  shown 
by  the  filament,  the  ease  with  which  the  cocoon  may  be  unwound,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  total  weight  of  the  cocoon  made  up  by  the  useful 
filament. 


C'ourtmy  of  C.  R.  Canwron. 


A  BROOD  nOl'SK  AT  JAHOTICAHAI.,  SAO  I'AVT.O. 

Some  of  the  brood  houses  in  Brazil  are  Mmslructeil  of  firiik  and  tile,  tlinii^li  the  usu.al  ones  of  tliateh  are 
quite  satisfactory.  The  houses  have  few  windows,  since  the  dire<-t  rays  of  the  sun  are  injurious  to  the 
silkworm. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  domesticated  animals,  crossing  of  races, 
deliberate  selection  of  certtiin  characteristics  by  breeders,  and  relief 
from  the  ine.xorable  conditions  imposed  by  environment  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  have  given  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  varieties 
of  the  silkworm.  These  varieties,  moreover,  have  developed  more  or 
less  in  accordance  with  geographic  areas  and,  in  general,  the  races  of 
silkworm  are  now  divided  into  geographical  groups,  as  follows; 
Chinese,  Japanese,  European,  and  liiancastri,  or  West  Asian  (Persia 
and  Turkey).  Forty-seven  distinct  races  of  silkworms  have  been 
listed,  Japan  being  credited  with  the  largest  number,  14,  and  Italy 
coming  next  with  12. 
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Italian  and  Chinese  varieties  are  the  favorites  in  Sao  Paulo.  The 
])rincipal  races  acclimated  here  are  the  Chinese  golden,  Italian  yellow 
(spherical  and  belted),  and  white  Japanese.  By  crossing  the  Chinese 
and  Italian  races  there  were  obtained  two  new  varieties  which  have 
been  developed  and  more  or  less  fixed  by  the  Sericultural  Institute  of 
the  S.A.  Indust rias  de  Seda  Xaeional.  The  two  new  races  are  the 
super  ouro  do  Brasil  (Brazilian  super  golden)  of  medium  size,  ellip¬ 
soid,  and  golden  in  color,  which  accentuates  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Chinese  ancestry  with  greater  production  of  silk;  and  the  amarello 
Campinas  (Campinas  yellow)  in  which  the  qualities  of  the  Italian 
yellow  race  predominate.  Both  of  the  new  Brazilian  races  have 
robust  larvae  and  produce  silk  of  quality  equal  or  superior  to  the  best 
European  silk. 

With  certain  variations  due  to  variety,  the  eggs  of  the  Bomhyx 
mori  are  about  one  millimeter  in  diameter,  and  it  takes  from  1,000  to 
1,500  to  weigh  one  gram.  After  determining  that  the  body  of  the 
moth  is  free  from  disease,  the  practice  in  Sao  Paulo  is  to  soak  the 
eggs  off  the  sack  of  paper  or  cotton  cloth  upon  which  they  have  been 
deposited  and  to  which  they  naturally  adhere,  the  eggs  being  recovered 
from  the  bath  in  fine  sieves.  The  varieties  raised  in  Sao  Paulo 
reproduce  but  once  a  year,  and  more  robust  larvae  are  obtained  if 
the  eggs  are  subjected  to  the  temperatures  of  the  northern  climate 
where  the  species  originated.  The  natural  temperature  of  Sao 
I’aulo  is  satisfactory  for  the  first  four  months  after  production,  as  it 
resembles  sufficiently  the  summer  of  the  north.  For  the  next  four 
or  five  months,  however,  the  eggs  should  be  placed  in  a  refrigerator, 
with  a  temperature  gradually  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  about  35°  F. 
The  temperature  is  then  gradually  raised  to  simulate  that  of  spring. 
When  needed  for  hatching,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  that  of  the 
outer  air,  and  they  are  removed  from  the  refrigerator.  In  Sao  Paulo, 
eggs  are  distributed  to  the  farmers  for  the  first  crop  about  the  first 
of  August,  having  been  packed  in  small  wooden  frames  covered  with 
cloth  to  insure  ventilation.  By  retaining  the  eggs  in  the  refrigerator, 
they  may  be  preserved  for  the  summer  and  fall  crops.  Following  the 
European  custom,  the  unit  for  egg  distribution  in  Brazil  is  the  ounce, 
always  equal  to  30  grams. 

An  even  temperature  of  71°  to  73°  F.  is  best  for  hatching  eggs, 
although  they  will  incubate  satisfactorily  at  04°  F.  Ordinarily  in 
Sao  Paulo,  artificial  heat  is  necessary  only  in  case  of  unseasonable 
weather,  or  to  avoid  brusque  changes  of  temperature.  The  eggs, 
when  received  by  the  farmer,  are  spread  out  in  a  shallow  open  wooden 
or  cardboard  box  or  tray,  some  establishments  being  equipped  with 
an  apparatus  resembling  a  cabinet  with  drawers,  but  so  constructetl 
as  to  insure  constant  ventilation,  and  with  facilities  for  heating,  if 
necessarjL  Within  10  days,  the  time  varying  according  to  the  con- 
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dition  of  cgjrs  and  to  the  temperature,  the  eggs  hateh,  the  operation 
usualh’  continuing  over  several  days. 

Sheets  of  stiff  paper  punched  with  small  holes  are  placed  upon  the 
trays  where  the  hatching  has  occurred,  and  finely  chopped  mulberry 
leaves  spread  on  top.  This  attracts  the  newly-hatched  larvae,  who 
creep  through  the  small  holes  to  the  top  of  the  cardboard,  scraping 
off  any  hits  of  eggshell  still  adhering;  they  may  thus  be  transported 
wherever  desired.  The  same  system,  using  stiff  paper  with  holes  of 
the  proper  size,  is  used  for  handling  the  silkworm  throughout  the 
larval  period,  since  the  larvae  must  be  removed  and  the  tray  cleaned 
every  day  or  two.  The  larvae  are  raised  upon  trays  or  mats  woven 
»>f  bamboo  or  wire,  usually  about  40  inches  square,  and  these  trays 
are  placed  on  shelves  arranged  in  tiers,  each  about  20  inches  above 
the  ne.xt  lower;  the  whole  collection  is  called  a  casiello,  or  “castle.” 
The  shelves  may,  if  desired,  he  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

Any  dry,  well-ventilated  building  will  serve  for  raising  the  silk¬ 
worm.  The  brood  house  {sirgaria  or  maguanene)  should,  however, 
preserve  an  even  temperature,  preferably  from  71°  to  87°  F.,  and  in 
Sao  Paulo  the  climate  is  usually  satisfactory  without  artificial  heat¬ 
ing  for  at  least  seven  months,  from  September  to  March,  inclusive. 
The  growing  silkworms  demand  continually  increased  space;  it  is 
calculated  that  the  larvae  from  each  gram  of  eggs  will  require  27 
stjuare  feet  of  tray  for  the  final  stages,  and  that  a  room  Ifi.o  feet  square 
and  13  feet  high  will  give  sufficient  space  for  the  shelves  and  trays 
necessary  for  the  raising  of  the  larvae  from  one  ounce,  that  is,  30 
grams  of  eggs. 

Four  times  during  their  growth  the  larvae  of  the  varieties  grown  in 
Sao  Paulo  cease  eating  and  rest  immobile  for  about  24  hours,  while 
the  outgrown  skin  cracks  and  is  abandoned.  At  first  the  young 
larvae  must  be  fed  four  to  eight  times  a  day,  the  mulberry  leaves 
being  finely  chopped  and  sprinkled  on  the  tray.  The  larvae  of  the 
brood  which  hatched  first  are  kejjt  on  a  separate  tray  and  fed  less, 
and  those  hatching  later  are  fed  more,  in  order  to  equalize  their 
size,  which  shoidd  he  accomplished  by  the  fii-st  moult.  Those 
approaching  maturity  receive  whole  leaves  and,  of  course,  in  much 
greater  quantity. 

After  finishing  their  feeding,  the  larvae,  now  mature,  j)ass  about 
24  hours  in  inactivity,  their  bodies  become  semitransparent,  and  the 
silk  glands  swell.  They  then  become  restless,  and  about  the  thirty- 
first  day  will  climb  upward  in  search  of  a  suitable  place  to  spin  their 
cocoons.  To  provide  such  a  jdace,  branches  of  dry  brushwood  loosely 
assembled,  called  locally  the  bosgiie  (forest),  are  placed  above  the 
tray,  or  the  latter  is  moved  to  a  basque  prepared  elsewhere.  If  all 
goes  well,  of  each  gram  of  eggs  hatched,  about  1,000  larvae  will  spin 


cocoons. 
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INTERIOR  OF  A  BROOD  HOUSE. 

The  platforms  holding  the  mats  upon  which  the  silkworms  are  raised  are  arranee<i  in  tiers  of  three.  From 
35  to  40  days  elapse  from  the  batchinj;  of  the  silkworm  to  the  completion  of  the  cocoon. 

Tlie  inotli  will  develop  and  einerfie  in  from  12  to  18  days,  depend- 
int;  largely  upon  the  temperature,  from  the  time  of  finishing  the  cocoon. 
The  moth  does  not  cut  or  break  the  fibers,  hut  moistens  the  end  of 
the  cocoon  with  a  dark  liquid  which  it  secretes  in  its  mouth,  and  parts 
the  fihei’s,  using  its  head  and  forefeet ;  this  operation,  nevertheless, 
spoils  the  cocoon  for  reeling  purposes.  A  pierced  cocoon,  as  it  is 
called,  is  serviceable  only  for  waste  silk,  that  is,  the  fiber  is  treated 
much  as  cotton,  and  spun,  not  unwound  into  a  single  long  fiber  and 
then  combined  with  other  fibers  to  make  thread.  Consequently,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  cocoon,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the 
jmpa  be  killed  (or  “suffocated”  as  the  term  used  in  Brazil  is)  before 
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The  spinning  of  the  cocoon  requires  four  to  si.x  days,  and  the 
harvest,  or  gathering  of  the  eocoons,  can  usually  he  effected  on  the 
forty-first  or  forty-second  day  after  hatching.  The  cocoons  are 
spun  in  the  center  of  a  mass  of  loose  silk  fibers  attached  by  the 
larvse  to  neighboring  branches  or  other  supports,  and  many  such 
fibers  remain  clinging  to  the  cocoons  \\hen  they  are  gathered.  These 
must  he  cleaned  off  either  by  hand,  which  is  a  slow  jirocess,  or  in  a 
simple  machine  in  which  the  cocoons  pass  over  revolving  cylinders 
armed  with  short  teeth.  The  clean  cocoons  are  then  packed  in  baskets 
of  woven  bamboo  called  jacax  (usually  cylindrical  in  shape),  and 
shipped  to  the  filature. 
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the  moth  has  time  to  develop.  This  sufTocation  is  effected  by 
either  steam  or  dry  heat,  preferably  the  latter,  since  it  facilitates  dry¬ 
ing,  and  for  preservation,  cocoons  must  be  thoroughly  dried  after 
suffocation.  The  suffocation  may  be  carried  out  by  the  producer 
if,  owing  to  distance  or  other  circumstances,  a  considerable  time  may 
elapse  before  the  arrival  of  the  cocoons  at  the  filature.  In  Sao 
Paulo,  however,  most  of  the  producers  have  good  railway  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Campinas  filature,  and  by  shi^  ,>ing  promptly  the 
cocoons  reach  the  filature  in  good  time  for  suffocation  before  any  are 
spoiled  by  piercing. 

Owing  to  the  artificial  existence  of  the  silkworm,  it  is  especially 
liable  to  disease.  These  diseases  are  due  originally  to  conditions  of 
weather,  environment,  food,  and  so  forth;  an  epidemic  may  destroy 
a  brood  in  a  few  days.  The  eggs,  larvae,  and  cocoons  must  also  be 
protected  from  animal  enemies,  such  as  rats,  mice,  cockroaches, 
and  ants. 

Kggs  for  the  reproduction  of  silkworms  should  be  produced  only  at 
an  establishment  equipped  with  scientific  personnel  and  apparatus 
to  insure  the  elimination  of  diseases  in  so  far  as  possible.  The  silk¬ 
worms  destined  for  reproduction  are  either  produced  in  the  filature 
itself,  or  selected  by  a  representative  of  the  egg-producing  estab¬ 
lishment  during  the  larval  stage,  when  condition  as  to  health  and 
vigor  may  be  thoroughly  examined.  The  cocoons  from  such  broods 
are  especially  packed  and  carefully  sorted  upon  arrival  at  the  fila¬ 
ture,  all  those  not  having  the  desired  characteristics  as  to  size,  shape, 
color,  quality  of  silk,  and  so  on,  being  suffocated.  Owing  to  a  slight 
difference  in  weight,  male  cocoons  may  be  separated  from  female 
cocoons  and  so  equal  numbers  of  both  sexes  preserved  for  development 
into  moths. 

After  impregnation  the  female  deposits  its  eggs,  from  400  to  GOO 
in  number.  The  mother  moth  is  enclosed  in  a  paper  sack,  perforated 
for  ventilation,  or  is  placed  upon  a  small  sack  of  cotton  cloth  con¬ 
fined  by  a  truncated  cone  of  tin  open  at  the  top.  In  either  case  the 
mother  dies  within  about  a  week  and  its  dry  body  is  preserved  in  the 
sack  for  desiccation  and  later  examination.  If  disease  is  found  the 
eggs  are  destroyed;  otherwise  they  are  preserved,  as  already  de¬ 
scribed,  for  later  distribution  and  hatching. 

THE  COCOON 

The  object  of  the  whole  industry  is  the  j)roduction  of  perfect 
cocoons.  From  the  j)oint  of  view  of  the  filature  defects  of  cocoons 
include:  Irregularity  in  shape,  which  would  make  reeling  difficult; 
thin  walls  (tisually  on  the  ends),  which  would  permit  water  to  enter 
and  cause  the  cocoon  to  sink,  thus  making  reefing  difficult;  stains, 
usually  caused  by  the  death  and  decomposition  of  the  pupa;  color 
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(liflerent  from  that  of  the  other  cocoons  of  the  lot;  double  cocoons, 
caused  by  two  larvje  spinning  their  cocoons  so  closely  together 
that  they  are  united  and  so  difficult  or  impossible  to  reel;  pierced 
cocoons,  caused  by  the  development  and  exit  of  the  moth;  and 
cocoons  injured  or  jiierced  by  rats,  mice,  or  other  pests. 

From  400  to  SOO  green  cocoons,  that  is,  cocoons  just  spun  with  the 
live  chrysalis  inside,  are  recpiired  to  make  a  kilogram.  The  individual 
green  cocoons  of  the  varieties  most  raised  in  Sao  Paulo  average 
about  two  grams  in  weight,  of  which  one  sixth,  sometimes  slightly 
more,  is  silk.  The  cocoon  consists  of  three  layers;  The  rough  ex¬ 
terior;  a  fine  network  lining  the  interior  of  the  cocoon;  and  the 
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A  BROOn  HorsE  INTERIOR  .\T  THE  NOVO  JAPAO  FAZENDA. 

Tho  trays  contain  silkworms  in  the  hrn.sh,  or  tH'iqiir,  and  cocoons  just  pathercsi.  I'nless  the  pupa  is  killed 
l>y  heat  liefore  the  moth  has  had  time  to  develo|i  and  emerpe.  the  cocoon  will  he  s|)oiled  (or  reelinp 
puriKjses.  The  latter  must  theretore  lie  ship|)e<l  promptly  to  the  fllaturc. 


intermediate,  jirincipal  layer,  made  up  of  reelahle  silk.  The  latter 
constitutes  about  one  half  of  the  total  silk,  the  exterior  and  interior 
layers  making  up  the  other  half,  unsuitable  for  reeling.  Conse- 
(piently,  when  treating  of  green  cocoons,  from  one  tenth  to  one 
twelfth  of  the  total  weight  is  considered  to  he  reelahle  as  raw  silk, 
such  portion  consisting  of  a  filament  from  2,300  to  2,400  feet  in 
length. 

After  purchase,  the  cocoons  are  killed  generally  by  dry  heat,  which 
must  not  he  permitted  to  exceed  170°  F.,  and  thoroughly  dried,  the 
combined  operation  taking  about  12  hours.  Three  kilograms  of 
green  cocoons  produce  one  of  dry  cocoons.  If,  however,  the  co¬ 
coons  are  to  be  reeled  at  once,  time  may  be  saved  by  killing  with 
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steam  without  drying,  since  the  reeling  operation  requires  soaking 
in  water.  Clreen  cocoons  are  received  at  the  filature  only  for  eight 
months  of  the  year,  from  October  to  May,  and  in  order  to  equalize 
the  supply  and  keep  the  filature  occupied  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
storage  is  necessary.  After  drying,  the  cocoons  are  classified  for 
reeling,  being  first  spread  on  wide  tables  where  girls  carefully  pick 
them  over  for  defects  and  separate  them  according  to  color.  Ma¬ 
chines  are  used  to  clean  off  the  loose  floss  remaining  on  the  cocoon 
and  to  separate  the  cocoons  by  sizes.  When  satisfactorily  graded 
they  are  put  in  large  sacks,  labeled,  and  stored. 

The  filament  produced  by  the  silkworm  is  in  reality  double,  being 
formed  by  two  apertures,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left 
of  the  larva’s  spinneret.  The  fibers  themselves  are  composed  of  a 
substance  called  fibroin,  but  these  are  covered  and  united  by  a  gum 
called  sericin,  which  gives  to  the  filament  its  distinctive  color — 
white,  yellow,  green,  or  rose.  The  gummy  sericin  causes  the  over- 
lying  threads  of  the  cocoon  to  adhere  and,  when  dry,  gives  the  cocoon 
firmness.  For  the  unwinding  (reeling)  of  the  cocoon,  the  sericin  is 
softened  with  hot  water  and  soap.  The  sericin  is  also  the  agent 
which,  in  the  jirocess  of  reeling  several  cocoon  filaments  together, 
causes  the  several  filaments  to  unite  and  form  the  apparently  uniform 
and  homogeneous  thread  of  the  raw  silk.  The  scouring  of  the  silk, 
also  accomplished  with  hot  soap  suds,  is  merely  the  removal  of  the 
sericin,  which  constitutes  roughly  about  one  fourth  of  the  total 
weight  of  raw  silk. 

(\)coons  to  be  reeled,  after  having  been  soaked  for  a  short  time  in 
hot  soapsuds,  are  placed  in  basins  of  hot  water,  where  they  float  on  the 
surface.  They  are  then  subjected  t<»  the  action  of  a  circular  brush 
which  turns  back  and  f(»rth  and  wbich,  in  a  few  minutes,  will  gather 
up  the  loose  lilx'r  on  the  outside  of  the  cocoon  and  enable  the  operator 
to  discover  the  master  filament.  One  cocoon  of  the  varieties  most 
produced  in  Sao  l^ndo  will  average  from  3,300  to  3,000  feet  of  fila¬ 
ment,  of  which  only  2,300  to  2,400  feet,  however,  are  serviceable  for 
raw  silk. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  thread  of  irregular  size  on  the  outside  of  the 
cocoon  and  a  certain  other  fjuantity  on  the  inside  of  the  cocoon,  both 
unsuitable  for  reeling.  The  art  of  the  reeler  consists  in  producing  an 
even  thread.  The  filament  produced  by  the  silkworm  is  larger 
at  first  and  grows  gradually  smaller  toward  the  interior.  To  obtain 
an  even  thread  of  a  uniform  diameter  the  operator  must  combine 
filaments  from  different  sections  of  the  cocoon,  and  further,  as  the 
diameter  of  the  filament  varies  proportionately  to  the  size  of  the 
cocoon,  must  select  cocoons  of  the  same  siz«*  or  offset  a  small  cocoon 
with  a  larger  one.  It  takes  long  practice  to  make  a  good  reeler. 
From  four  to  fourt<*en  cocoons  may  be  useil  to  proiluce  a  tbreail,  but 
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the  number  is  ordinarily  five  or  six.  The  filaments  are  brought  to¬ 
gether,  passed  over  various  supports,  and  twisted  back  around  them¬ 
selves  several  times  while  the  sericin  is  still  warm  and  viscid.  In  this 
way  the  several  filaments  coalesce  and  the  thread  is  made  smooth  and 
round.  It  then  passes  backward  to  a  square  reel,  from  which,  when 
a  sufficient  amount  has  accumulated,  it  is  removed  in  the  form  of  a 
skein.  This  is  the  raw  silk  of  commerce. 

The  raw  silk  is  then  cleaned  by  winding  it  on  bobbins  and  passing 
it  from  one  bobbin  to  another  through  a  narrow  slit.  It  may  then 
be  woven,  but  ordinarily  it  is  further  prepared,  several  threads  being 
combined  (this  process  being  known  as  “doubling”).  «ii(l  then  twisted 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  various  kinds  of  yarn.  Scouring — the 
cleaning  off  of  the  sericin— may  be  done  before  or  after  weaving. 

OFFICIAL  SUBSIDIES 

Although  the  silkworm  and  the  mulberry  have  been  cultivated  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Brazil  for  more  than  a  century,  the  industiy*  of  sericul¬ 
ture  gave  few  signs  of  progress  until  about  ten  years  ago.  It  then 
took  on  a  more  promising  aspect,  due  not  only  to  the  high  price  of 
silk  but  to  systematic  and  extensive  Government  aid. 

From  1907  to  1910,  Federal  laws  of  June  13,  1907,  and  December 
31,  1908,  provided  prizes  for  growing  mulberries  and  producing 
cocoons,  and  for  factories  using  national  cocoons. 

In  1912  two  silk-growing  experimental  stations  were  established 
by  the  Federal  Government,  one  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  which  was 
soon  discontinued,  and  another  at  Barbacena,  in  Minas  Geraes,  which 
has  continued  until  the  present.  The  Barbacena  station  has  recently 
been  converted  into  the  Impetorm  Regional  de  Sericultura.  More¬ 
over,  by  a  decree  of  November  22,  1932,  the  Federal  Government 
appropriated  100  contos  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  sericultural 
station  in  the  State  of  Bahia. 

The  Federal  budget  for  1923  contained  general  provisions  for  sub¬ 
sidizing  the  silk-growing  industry,  such  provisions  being  elaborated 
in  an  executive  decree  of  Sejitember  15,  1923.  The  decree  provided 
in  general  that  the  fii-st  three  concerns  having  a  capital  of  not  less 
than  1,500  contos  ®  established  for  the  development  of  the  sericultural 
industry  might,  provided  they  satisfied  certain  requirements,  be 
granted  specified  subsidies  and  bonuses  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  firms  favored  thereby  were  to  encourage  sericulture  by  teaching 
modern  methods;  study  silkworm  diseases  and  maintain  modern  estab¬ 
lishments  capable  of  producing,  preparing,  and  distributing  10,000 
ounces  of  healthy  eggs  per  annum;  produce  and  distribute  mulberry' 
trees;  give  practical  instruction  in  sericulture  in  at  least  six  model 

I  Conto  equals  1,000  milreis.— Euitok. 
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stations;  undertake  the  purchase  of  all  cocoons  produced  with  the  ejigs 
distributed;  maintain  establishments  for  reelinfi  these  cocoons  and 
twisting  j*arn;  and  maintain  plantations  of  at  least  100,000  mulberrj' 
trees  and  nurseries  of  at  least  500,000  young  trees. 

The  only  concern  to  receive  the  advantages  of  this  decree  was  the 
S.A.  Indusfrias  de  Seda  Xacional  of  Campinas,  whose  contract,  dated 
December  31,  1923,  assured  the  company  the  benefits  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  for  a  period  of  five  years,  i.e.,  up  to  December  31,  1928.  The 
renewal  of  the  contract,  with  certain  modifications,  was  authorized 
by  Federal  decree  of  August  23,  1932,  to  run  for  a  period  of  five  years 
from  January  1,  1932. 


In  1928  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  also  granted  assistance  to  this  com¬ 
pany  by  a  State  law  of  December  20,  authorizing  a  subvention  of  250 
ei»nt(»s  p(“r  annum  for  five  years.  The  company  in  turn  agreed,  among 
other  undertakings,  to  maintain  ten  model  silkworm  breeding  stations 
and  mulberry  nurseries  at  dilferent  jioints  in  the  State;  to  furnish  with¬ 
out  charge  up  to  500,000  grams  of  silkworm  eggs  and  2,500,000  mul¬ 
berry  plants  to  the  producers  (»f  the  State;  to  purchase  cocoons  from 
such  producers  at  a  specified  mininmm  price;  and  to  admit  three 
agronomists  at  State  expense  for  study  in  its  establishment.  The 
law  permitted  the  extension  of  this  assistance  for  five  years.  In  tin* 
meantime,  another  company  (Serlnjltura  liratjaidhia)  had  started 
<*pcrutions,  and  a  law  of  Decimiher  23,  1929,  authorized  assistance 
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A  SKKICI  LTI  KAI.  STATIO.V. 

A  shipmpnt  offwoon*  iiackml  in  t tie  straw  baskets  (jormi)  is  shown  realty  for  ilisiiateh  to  the  railway  station. 
The  priHliietion  of  eoeoons  for  tlie  last  year  has  lieeti  estitnateil  at  more  than  l.tMtll.lltll)  iMiumls. 
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to  sericulture  in  general.  The  revolution  of  1930,  however,  occurred 
before  this  projected  assistance  was  finally  regulated  or  made  effective. 
The  Sao  Paulo  State  Government  now  gives  no  direct  subsidy  to  the 
natural  silk  industry. 

In  Sao  Paulo  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  most  interested  municipalities 
have  enacted  laws  granting  favors  for  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees 
and  the  production  of  cocoons,  sometimes  providing  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion  of  eggs  and  young  trees,  and  offering  prizes  for  the  production  of 
the  most  cocoons  per  gram  of  eggs,  for  the  production  of  the  best 
cocoons,  etc. 

In  1925  practically  all  the  railways  of  Sao  Paulo  agreed  jointly  to 
grant  free  transportation  for  mulberry  trees  and  silkworm  eggs  shipped 
to  producers,  for  cocoons,  and  for  empty  cocoon  baskets  (jams)  being 
returned  to  the  producer.  Recently,  however,  this  free  transporta¬ 
tion  has  been  replaced  by  a  low  tariff,  the  cocoons  and  empty  jams 
being  granted  a  tariff  about  40  percent  of  that  to  which  their  classifica¬ 
tion  would  have  formerly  subjected  them. 

Of  the  other  Brazilian  States,  Minas  Geraes  is  the  most  prominent 
in  the  natural  silk  industry.  It  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  attempt 
scientific  sericulture,  and  the  efforts  of  the  State  Government  received, 
in  1912,  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  sericultural  station  at  Barbacena.  This  station, 
situated  on  the  Central  do  Brazil  Railway,  235  miles  north  of  Rio  de 
.laneiro,  has  done  much  to  awaken  interest  in  sericulture  throughout 
Brazil.  By  a  contract  dated  August  9, 1926,  later  modified,  the  Minas 
Geraes  State  Government,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  granted  an  annual 
subsidy  of  100  contos  to  tbe  Sociedade  Mineira  de  Sericultura  of  Bar¬ 
bacena.  In  return,  the  company  undertook  to  construct  establish¬ 
ments  for  raising  silkworms  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  teach  seri¬ 
culture,  and  distribute  silkworm  eggs  and  mulberry  trees  free  of 
charge.  As  in  SjXo  Paulo,  numerous  municipalities  of  Minas  Geraes 
have  voted  prizes  or  other  assistance  to  cocoon  producers.  Some  of 
the  best  cocoons  of  Brazil  are  produced  at  Colonia  Padre  Jose  Bento, 
near  the  Sao  Paulo  border,  the  yield  being  sometimes  three  kilos  per 
gram  of  eggs,  whereas  two  kilograms  ])er  gram  is  considered  a  good 
crop.  This  colony  also  devotes  attention  to  silkworm  eggs,  its  pro¬ 
duction  in  1931-32  being  4,964  kilograms. 

PRESENT  STATE  OK  Sll.KWOR.M  PRODUCTION  IN  BRAZIL 

Practically  all  of  the  coininercial  production  of  raw  silk  in  Brazil  is 
concentrated  at  jiresent  in  the  State  of  Sslo  Paulo.  Moreover,  the 
propaganda  work  being  carried  on  and  the  distribution  of  eggs  and 
mulberry  trees  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  assure  a  steady  progress 
her«*. 
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Tlie  climate  of  Sao  Paulo  is  undoubtedly  excellent  for  silkworms, 
and  ^ood  varieties  have  already  been  developed  and  adapted  to  the 
climate,  and  their  type  has  been  fixed.  Another  great  advantage 
which  Sao  Paulo  enjoys  is  ready  access  to  establishments  equipped  to 
produce  healthy  eggs,  furnish  eggs  and  mulberry  trees  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  purchase  the  crop  of  cocoons.  The  network  of  railroads  and 
highways  in  the  State  enables  the  producer  to  ship  cocoons  in  the 
“green”  state,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  him  to  do  the  killing 
and  drying  processes,  which  demand  special  apparatus  and  experience. 
In  the  more  remote  sections  of  Brazil,  although  mulberry  trees  may 
be  reproduced  by  slipping,  healthy  eggs  are  difficult  to  obtain,  since 
they  can  be  produced  only  in  laboratories  having  microscopes,  re¬ 
frigerators,  and  a  trained  personnel  of  scientists  and  biologists.  Eggs 
sent  to  distant  points  from  Sao  Paulo  or  Barhacena  frequently  hatch 
en  route,  owing  to  delay.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  considerable  cross¬ 
ing  and  scientific  experimentation  will  he  necessary  in  order  to  develoj) 
a  variety  of  silkworm  wholly  suitable  to  the  tropical  portion  of  Brazil 
and  to  determine  the  best  technique  for  producing  cocoons  in  that 
warm  climate. 

Exact  figures  are  not  available  as  to  the  cocoon  production  of  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes  nor  of  the  extent,  at  the  present  time,  of  the 
activities  of  the  Barhacena  Station.  The  latter,  however,  in  its 
capacity  as  Federal  Sericultural  Station,  is  continually  conducting 
propaganda  in  favor  of  silk  culture  throughout  the  country,  and  ships 
silkworm  eggs  and  mulberry  trees  to  all  points  of  Brazil,  from  Ama¬ 
zonas  to  Kio  (irande  do  Sul,  receiving  also  the  harvests  of  dry  cocoons 
which  may  he  shipped  from  those  points.  Barhacena  has  the  only 
filature  in  practical  operation  outside  of  Sao  Paido.  In  a  recent 
statement,  the  directer  of  that  station  advised  that  the  Barhacena 
nurseries  had  more  than  S00,()()0  mulberry  trees,  and  distributed 
more  than  .‘100,000  annually. 

In  the  other  States,  the  condition  of  sericulture  varies  greatly. 
In  Amazonas,  mulberry  trees  are  being  planted  around  Manaos,  and 
the  possibility  of  producing  twelve  crops  of  cocoons  per  year  has  been 
demonstrated,  since  in  that  climate  the  mulberry  [)roduces  leaves 
continuously. 

.Mulberry  trees  are  being  planted  and  some  cocoons  produced  in 
Para,  esi)eciall3’  in  the  Japanese  colonies  around  Acara,  85  miles 
south  of  B<‘lem,  the  capital.  The  Federal  experiment  station  for 
tobacco  at  Tracuateua  also  devotes  some  attention  to  silk  culture. 

In  Maranhao  and  Piauhy  the  Fe<leral  interventors  are  conducting 
active  campaigns  and  distributing  mulberry  trees,  while  in  Pernam¬ 
buco,  Alagoas,  and  Sergipe  mulberry  trees  are  being  widely  planted 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  little  official  encouragement  has  been  given 
to  the  silk  industry  in  these  three  States. 
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The  Departments  of  Agriculture  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and 
Parahyba  liave  sericultural  services,  thousands  of  mulberry  trees 
have  been  planted,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cocoons  produced.  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte  offers  a  premium  of  500  milreis  for  each  thousand 
mulberry  trees  a  year  old  and  a  meter  high. 

In  Bahia  there  are  large  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  especially 
in  Ilheos,  on  the  coast  some  125  miles  south  of  the  capital,  and  a 
sericultural  station  is  about  to  be  established,  100  contos  aid  for  this 
purpose  having  been  appropriated  by  the  IVderal  Government. 


Courtly  of  C.  R.  Cameron. 

MACHINERY  FOR  REELING  COCOONS. 

.\t  the  right  are  two  of  the  basins  with  reversing  lirushes,  one  of  which  is  sliown  in  the  basin,  the  other 
lifteri.  These  circular  brushes  remove  the  loose  fltrer  from  the  cocoon  and  enable  the  operator  to  locate 
the  master  iilament  wliich  is  wound  on  the  reel  at  the  left.  This  basin  ise<iuipped  to  reel  simultaneously 
the  Iilament  from  eight  cocoons  which  float  in  water  in  the  basin  beneath. 

In  Espirito  Santo  there  is  already  a  State  sericulture  station  in 
Vargem  Alta,  on  the  Leopoldina  Railway,  about  75  miles  southwest 
of  Victoria,  the  capital.  The  State  has  a  large  number  of  Italian 
immigrants,  who  are  showing  great  interest  in  cocoon  raising. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Federal  District  already  produce  cocoons 
in  some  quantities,  and  at  Padua,  about  250  miles  northwest  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  on  the  Leopohlina  Railway,  near  the  Espirito  Santo  border, 
there  is  quite  a  center  of  production.  Tlie  establishment  of  a  filature 
there  is  now  being  considered. 

Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso  are  already  e.\p«)rting  a  few  cocoons  to 
the  filatures  in  Barbacena  and  Sao  Paulo. 
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Cocoons  have  been  produced  in  a  score  of  municipalities  in  Parana, 
and  most  of  them  shipped  to  Campinas.  In  Curityba,  the  capital  of 
the  State,  the  establishment  of  a  filature  is  beinp:  discussed. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catarina  on  account 
of  poor  communications  and  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  cocoons, 
although  climatic  conditions  are  excellent. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Barbacena  Sericultural  Station  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Minas  Geras  in  1912,  another  sericultural  station  was 
established  in  Bento  Gonsalves,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  but  it  was  soon 
given  up.  Now,  however,  great  interest  in  sericulture  is  being  shown 
throughout  the  latter  State,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mulberry 
trees  are  being  planted.  Silkworm  eggs  and  mulberry  trees  are  being 
obtained  from  Barbacena  or  from  Campinas  and  cocoons  shipped  to 
these  points.  Recently,  a  small  machine  for  reeling  cocoons  was 
installed  at  Granja  Carola,  near  Porto  Alegre. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  Brazil  as  a  whole  a  maximum  of 
600,000  kilograms  of  green  cocoons  was  produced  in  1932.  Many  of 
these,  of  course,  were  used  for  reproduction,  while  a  further  consid¬ 
erable  quantity,  especially  those  produced  in  outlying  stations,  were 
experimental  and  were  not  reeled.  One  conqiany,  S.  A.  Induntriafi  de 
Seda  Nacional  of  Campinas,  purchased  during  the  last  silk  year 
(1932-33)  more  than  457,000  kilograms  of  cocoons,  practically  all 
those  produced  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  In  addition,  the  filature 
of  the  Sericultura  Bragantina  purchased  a  small  quantity.  The  two 
filatures  mentioned,  with  which  the  sericultural  station  of  Barbacena 
should  be  included,  are  at  present  the  only  filatures  in  Brazil  doing 
commercial  work  of  any  importance. 

At  the  present  time  throughout  the  world,  in  Brazil  as  elsewhere, 
cocoons  are  produced  by  families  of  farmers  who  devote  part  time  to 
this  industiy',  producing  from  one  to  three  crops  per  annum,  and  de¬ 
pending  almost  wholly  upon  women  and  children  for  the  necessary 
labor  e.xcept  during  the  last  week,  when  the  adult  larvae  require  more 
attention  and  a  greater  supply  of  mulberry  leaves.  This  labor  is,  of 
course,  more  or  less  unskilled,  depending  on  past  experience.  The 
methods  employed  are  empirical,  unsuitable  outbuildings  or  rooms  of 
the  dwelling  are  often  used  as  brood  houses,  implements  are  often 
makeshift,  and  crops  of  silkworms  are  too  frequently  decimated  or 
wholly  lost  through  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  inefliciency. 

Since  the  mulberry  tree  in  Brazil  produces  leaves  satisfactorily 
during  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year  and,  in  the  warmer  sections 
of  Brazil,  the  whole  year  round,  there  is  now  being  elaborated  in 
Campinas  the  idea  of  establishing  especially  constructed  buildings 
and  producing  cocoons  continuously  and  intensively  with  carefully 
trained  personnel  and  under  the  continuous  observation  of  scientific 
experts.  A  new  crop  would  he  begun  each  week,  or  even  more  fre- 
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quently,  and  moved  from  one  section  of  the  building  to  another  as 
conditions  required,  the  buildings  being  equipped  so  as  to  maintain 
the  most  favorable  temperature  and  degree  of  humidity  required  by 
each  stage  of  development  of  the  larvae.  Food  and  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  matters  often  carelessly  attended  to  by  the  farmer,  would  be 
closely  watched,  and  individual  larvae  showing  the  first  indications  of 
disease  would  be  immediately  eliminated.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  by  such  methods  cocoons  may  possibly  be  jiroduced  more  cheaply 
and  of  a  better  grade  than  is  now  the  case  even  in  such  countries  as 
China,  Japan,  and  Italy,  where  labor  is  poorly  remunerated.  Witbin 


( 'ourtfwy  of  (*  H.('»nieroQ. 


T\VIST1\*(J  SKCTION  OF  A  SILK  MILL  AT  CAMIMNAS. 

Here  the  riiw  silk  is  wouml,  thrown,  twisted,  anil  iiiade  ready  for  use  as  yarn  in  the  weavini:  of  fabrii-s. 
Silk  production  is  a  Krar.ilian  industry  that  has  deveto|ie<l  larsely  during  the  past  15  years. 


a  few  years  this  s\'stem  will  have  been  given  a  thorough  trial  and  it 
will  then  he  possible  to  speak  more  intelligently  of  the  future  of  the 
natural  silk  industry  in  Brazil. 

PRODUCTION  OF  MANUFACTURED  SILK  OOODS 

The  silk  nuinufacturing  industry  of  Brazil  is  centered  largely  in 
Sfio  Paulo,  where  it  has  grown  up  chielly  since  the  World  War.  In 
1920  there  were  only  ten  small  factories  in  the  State  producing  goods 
to  the  value  of  about  a  million  dollars.  The  industry  rajiidly  ex¬ 
panded  with  the  general  trend  of  business  during  that  period  and  was, 
furthernufre,  greatly  stinudated  by  the  fall  in  Brazilian  e.xchange, 
which  automatically  increased  the  tariff  protection.  The  maximum 
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value  of  production  was  reached  in  1929,  but  with  the  general  crisis, 
coupled  with  increasing  cost  to  the  public  of  silk  articles,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  latter  has  decreased,  with  a  corresponding  reflex 
upon  the  local  silk  weaving  industry.  Nevertheless,  the  stimulus 
afforded  by  high  tariffs  has  continued  to  encourage  the  development 
of  Sao  Paulo’s  natural  silk  and  rayon  industries. 

In  1932,  Sao  Paulo  alone  imported  through  Santos,  386,134  kilos 
of  natural  silk,  raw  and  in  yarn,  valued  at  $1,879,662,  Sao  Paulo 
filatures  producing  during  the  same  year,  33,497  kilograms  valued  at 
$240,887.  Consequently,  of  a  total  supply  during  1932  of  419,631 
kilograms,  the  local  filatures  produced  only  about  eight  percent.  In 
1932,  all  Brazil  imported  530,290  kilograms  of  natural  silk,  raw  and 
in  yarn,  valued  at  $2,586,417,  corresponding  to  a  green  cocoon  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  12  times  that  quantity,  or  more  than  6,360,000  kilo¬ 
grams.  In  view  of  Sao  Paulo’s  investment  of  more  than  $5,000,000 
in  silk  weaving  factories;  the  high  tariffs  on  silk  imported  into  Brazil; 
and  exceptionally  favorable  climatic  conditions  there,  especially  in 
southern  Brazil,  for  cocoon  production,  the  possibility  of  increasing 
Brazil’s  production  of  natural  silk,  at  least  sufficiently  to  supplant 
importation,  is  receiving  great  attention  in  the  State  and  is  of  interest 
to  countries  exporting  raw  silk  and  yarn,  as  well  as  to  Brazil. 

The  total  value  of  silk  and  rayon  articles  imported  into  all  Brazil 
and  Santos  in  1920  was  $8,781,204  and  $3,102,309  respectively. 
Hxcept  for  a  brief  reaction  during  the  boom  years  of  1927  and  1928, 
the  totals  decreased  steadily,  being  in  1932  $2,767,696  and  $1,912,439 
respectively.  During  these  13  years  the  percentage  of  imports 
through  Santos  had  increased  from  35  to  69.  Moreover,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  corresponding  to  yarn  has  been  continually  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  expense  of  manufactured  goods,  as  a  result  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  silk  weaving  and  knitting  mills.  In  1920,  30  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  silk  and  rayon  imports  into  all  Brazil  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  yarn,  while  in  1932  the  percentage  of  yarn  was  94.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  of  the  value  of  the  silk  and  rayon  yarn  so  imported  in 
1932,  99  percent  was  raw  silk  and  natural  silk  yarn.  Santos  has 
therefore  more  and  more  attracted  silk  imports  to  feed  its  silk  knit¬ 
ting  and  weaving  mills. 

Silk  exports  from  either  Santos  or  all  Brazil  are  practically  non- 
e.xistent. 

The  number  of  factories  manufacturing  textiles,  ribbons,  and  lace 
in  Sao  Paulo  increased  from  10  in  1920  to  59  in  1931,  and  tbe  number 
of  workers  from  1,478  to  4,773.  The  value  of  the  products  from 
these  factories  was,  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  $1,045,709  in 
1920  and  $4,744,257  in  1931,  although  in  1929  which,  as  has  been 
said,  was  the  year  at  which  silk  manufacturing  reached  its  peak,  the 
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value  of  the  silk  manufactured  was  $18,786,594.  Ap])roximately 
seven  eighths  of  the  products  of  these  factories  are  textiles  containing 
more  than  50  percent  of  silk  or  floss  silk,  vegetable  or  animal,  or  mixed 
with  other  fibers  in  equal  parts;  in  1931,  354,256  kilograms  were 
produced,  valued  at  $3,724,567,  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange.  In 
the  same  year  43,679  kilograms  of  ribbons,  either  pure  silk  or  mixed 
with  other  fibers,  valued  at  $887,847,  and  9,405  kilograms  of  lace,  50 
percent  or  more  of  silk,  worth  $131,843,  were  also  manufactured. 

The  articles  manufactured  from  pure  silk,  either  natural  or  rayon, 
and  in  addition  to  textiles,  ribbons,  and  lace,  include  silk  stockings, 
dyed  silk  yarns,  hats,  and  shoes  of  silk  textiles,  silk  or  velvet  slippers, 
and  neckties  of  silk  or  mixed  textiles.  Sao  Paulo  is  a  great  center  of 
the  knitting  industry,  principally  hosiery,  but  the  yarn  used  is  rarely 
pure  silk  or  rayon,  having  usually  a  greater  or  lesser  admixture  of 
cotton  or  wool.  In  1931  there  were  149  knitting  mills  in  the  State, 
having  a  combined  capital  of  24,687  contos,  with  4,961  workers, 
21,333  spindles,  and  3,516  knitting  machines,  and  producing  in  that 
year  knitted  goods  of  all  sorts  worth  $3,447,826  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange. 
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COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  NOTES 

Official  spelllug  in  Brazil. — The  Cliief  of  the  Provisional  (lovern- 
inent,  Dr.  Getulio  Vargras,  signed  on  August  2,  1933,  decree  no.  23,028, 
which  provides  tliat  the  orthography  as  defined  in  law  no.  20,108  of 
June  15,  1931,  shall  he  obligatory  in  all  official  publications.  The  new 
spelling,  which  is  based  on  phonetics  rather  than  on  etymology,  is  that 
agreed  upon  by  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Lisbon  to  simplify  the  language  and  make  it  uniform 
throughout  the  lands  where  Portuguese  is  spoken.  The  Brazilian 
Academy  of  Letters  has  now  published  an  official  lexicon,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  putting  the  new  system  into  jiractice. 
The  decree  not  only  makes  the  use  of  the  new  spelling  obligatory  in  all 
publications  of  the  Government,  the  universities,  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  that  are  either  public  or  under  Government  super¬ 
vision,  and  in  all  documents  submitted  for  official  consideration,  but 
stipulates  that  beginning  January  1,  1935,  only  those  textbooks  whose 
spelling  is  in  accordance  with  the  decree  will  be  admitted  in  the 
schools. 

Bublicationn  in  Mexico  in  1931. — From  the  Anuario  blbliografico 
mexicano  de  1931,  compiled  by  Sehor  Felipe  Teixidor,  interesting 
statistics  have  been  re|)ublished  by  Lie.  Gilberto  Louo  in  Kl  libro  y  el 
pueblo  for  July  1933.  During  that  year  there  were  |)ublished  in 
Mexico  038  works,  417  of  which  were  pamphlets.  Of  these,  08.5 
percent  were  written  by  men  and  5.9  percent  by  women,  the  balance 
having  been  published  by  institutions.  The  greatest  number  were 
devoted  to  applied  science  and  technology;  next  in  order  came  litera¬ 
ture,  education,  and,  finally,  geography  and  travel. 
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Libraries  in  El  Saloador. — A  children’s  library  has  been  opened  in 
the  city  of  Ilohasco  as  part  of  the  Colegio  Mixto  “La  Ininaculada.” 
Senorita  Nicolasa  Recinos  and  Senorita  A.  Garcia  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  and  assistant  librarian,  respectively. 

As  part  of  the  celebration  in  June  of  the  Dia  del  Maestro  in  Santa 
Ana,  a  library  was  established  in  the  Escuela  Normal  de  Varones,  with 
l)r.  Saul  Florez  as  librarian. 

The  Xational  Library  of  Colombia. — Among  the  activities  of  the 
National  Library  of  Colombia  during  the  past  year  were  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  intellectual  census  of  the  country,  the  establishment  of  a 
traveling  library  through  the  southwest,  the  broadcasting  of  special 
programs,  and  lectures  on  sociology,  historj’,  education,  art,  and 
literature.  Dr.  Daniel  Samper  Ortega,  the  librarian,  is  honorary 
director  of  the  Government  broadcasting  station. 

Wileman's  Brazilian  Revieio,  the  weekly  journal  of  trade,  finance, 
economics,  and  shipping  published  in  English  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
many  years,  suspended  publication  with  the  issue  of  March  19,  1933, 
because  of  the  death  of  the  editor  and  owner,  Mr.  H.  F.  Wileman. 
Its  many  readers  will  be  pleased  to  note  that  this  valuable  journal 
resumed  publication  with  the  issue  of  August  7,  1933,  and  the  present 
editor  plans  to  continue  it  as  heretofore. 

New  books  and  magazines. — The  following  list  has  been  compiled 
from  books  which  have  been  received  during  the  past  month: 

Un  enisayo  de  eeciula  itueva  en  el  Peru  [por]  .I[os^]  .\[ntonio]  Kncinas.  Lima, 
Imp.  Miiiorval!]  1932.  251  p.  23  c-m. 

.1  Constilui^do  dos Eetadon I  'nidoe; as livoes de uma  tonga exjjeriencia — federalismo 
norte-americano  e  federalismo  l)rasileiro  Ipor]  Victor  Viana.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Typ.  do  Jornal  do  commercio,  1933.  232  p.  24  cm. 

llacia  el  abisvio;  la  crisis  del  talon  de  oro,  disertaciones  polftico-econ6micas, 
por  el  Lie.  Jos«5  Luis  Reejuena.  Mexico  (Talleres  de  “  Previsi6n”]  1933.  353  p. 

23  cm. 

Jose  Marti,  apdstol,  hcroe  y  imirtir.  Oracidn  prommeiada  [por  Nestor  Car- 
honell]  en  el  Instituto  popular  de  confercncias,  sala  de  fiestas  de  “La  Prensa”, 
el  dia  16  de  junio  do  1933.  Buenos  Aires,  Julio  t'uarez,  1933.  48  p.  18  cm. 

liawsott,  su  monumeuto,  septiend)re  1"  de  1928  [publicado  por  la]  Comision 
nacional  de  homenaje  a  Rawsun.  Buenos  Aires,  Ger6nimo  J.  Pesce  y  cia.,  1933. 
304  p.,  plates,  ports.  29  cm. 

Los  origenes  de  Montevideo,  1607-1749  [por]  Luis  Enriejue  Azarola  Gil.  Buenos 
.\ires,  Libreria  y  editorial  “I.a  Facuttad”  [1933]  285  p.  25  cm. 

La  organizacion  social  del  trabajo  en  el  Ecuador  [por]  Gregorio  Ormaza  K. 
Quito,  Imp.  de  la  I’niversidad  C'entral,  1933.  65  p.  26)4  cm. 

Pontribucion  al  estudio  de  la  guerra  federal  en  Venezuela  [por]  Dr.  Jos6  Santiago 
Rodriguez.  Tomo  segundo.  Caracas,  Editorial  “Elite ”,  1933.  439  p.  23  cm. 

Holivianas;  ensayos  hist6ricos  [por]  Lucila  L[nciani]  de  Pdrez  Diaz.  Homenaje 
al  Lilx?rtador  en  el  sesquicentenarU>  de  su  natalicio.  Caracas,  Editorial  “Elite”, 
1933.  352  p.  20  cm. 
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Haitian  dinctory  (hand  book  of  Haiti),  Andre  Fils-Aiine,  fluincellor  of  the  Con¬ 
sulate  general  of  Haiti  [in  New  York],  editor.  New  York,  Suite  617,  90  Broad 
Street,  Xew  York  City.  226  p.  port.  27  cm. 

Devociun  de  patria  [por]  R.  Cayama  Martinez.  (Segunda  edicidn)  Caracas, 
Tipografia  la  Nacidn,  19.30.  213  p.  front. (port.)  port.  23'j  cm. 

La  legiilacidn  del  trahajo  en  Mexico;  la  constitucidn  y  la  ley  federal  de  trabajo, 
estudio  comparado  [por  Mariano  R.  Tissemhaumj.  Santa  Fe,  Imprenta  de  la 
I'niversidad  [1933]  129  p.  26J2  cm. 

Historia  del  Ferrocarril  del  Sur  [por]  Rot)erto  Crespo  Ord6nez.  Quito,  Imprenta 
nacional,  1933.  273  p.  23  cm. 

Cuatro  figurax  colombianas;  Mo.sc|uera,  Liborio  Mejia,  el  Ceneral  Posada 
(lutierrez,  Nunez  [por]  Raimundo  Rivas.  Bogota,  Kditorial  C'romos,  1933.  248 

p.  20*~>  cm. 

Series  hemero-hibliogrdjicas  [por]  Santiago  Key-Ayala.  1»  serie  bolivariana. 
Caracas,  Tipografia  .\mericana,  1933. 

Ilistorial  genenldgico  de  familias  cnrorenas.  Carora,  Tip.  .Vrte,  1933.  2v. 

22)2  cm. 

,l)si  son  los  nihos;  cronicas,  ensayos  y  comentario  a  observaciones  y  experiencias 
vividas  en  la  escuela  [por]  N.  Rivera  Caceras.  Primera  edicion.  [.\requipa] 
Ldiciones  I.«eer,  1932.  137  p.  plates.  2OJ2  cm.  (Coleccion  Escolar) 

The  Mar  year  book;  River  Plate  shipping  manual  1933  dealing  entirely  with 
shipping  regulations  and  maritime  matters  including  charts  and  tariffs  in  the 
Argentine  and  Uruguayan  ports.  2nd  ed.  Buenos  .\ires.  Editorial  Mar  [1933] 
216  p.  10  fold,  charts.  25*2  cm. 

liibliografia  del  eslado  de  Morelos  [por]  Domingo  Diez  .  .  .  Mexico  [Imprenta 
de  la  Secretaria  de  relaciones  exteriores]  1933.  427  p.  2o;  >  cm.  (Monografias 

bibliogrdhcas  mexicanas,  numero  27) 

Historia  de  las  leyes,  tomo  xx,  legislatura  de  1931,  edicidn  ordenada  por  la 
C!amara  de  representantes  [de  la  Repiiblica  de  Colombia]  y  dirigida,  concordada 
y  anotada  por  Horacio  Valencia  Arango  .  .  .  Bogota,  Imprenta  nacional,  1933. 
391  p.  25  cm. 

New  magazines  and  those  received  for  the  first  time  during  the 
past  month  are  as  follows: 

SeUtillo  comercial;  6rgano  de  la  Ciimara  nacional  de  comercio.  Saltillo,  1933. 
No.  5,  tomo  I,  15  de  septiembre  de  1933.  26  p.  ports.  27  x  20  cm.  Monthly. 

Editor:  Alfredo  de  Le6n  jr.  .\ddress:  .\partado  no.  135,  Saltillo,  (.'oahuila, 
Mexico. 

“Jalisco  agricoin  y  gnnadero" ,  revista  mensual;  organo  de  las  secciones  de 
agricultura  y  ganaderla  del  estado.  (liiadalajara,  1933.  .3<»  p.  illus.  38  x  20 

cm.  Vol.  I,  no.  1,  septiembre  1933.  Monthly.  Editor:  Ing.  .Vndres  Macias. 
.\ddress:  Seccibnes  de  agricultura  y  ganaderla  del  Estado,  Palacio  de  gobierno, 
(liiadalajara,  .Jalisco,  Mexico. 

Ifevista  de  economia  y  finamas.  Lima,  1933.  63  p.  24  x  17)2  cm.  .Vno  I, 

vol.  II,  n."  7,  julio  de  1933.  Monthly.  Editor:  Pedro  Barrantes  (’astro. 
.Xddress:  Casilla  de  correos  2438,  Lima,  Peru. 

Hevisla  cedombiatia.  Bogotii,  1933.  p.  [321]  352.  24)2  x  17  cm.  Vol.  I, 
numero  11,  septiembre  1"  de  1933.  Biweekly,  .\ddress:  I.ibreria  Nueva, 
Apartado  81,  Bogota,  Repiiblica  de  Colombia. 

Holetim  do  Institnto  da  ordem  dos  advogados  brasileiros.  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  1932, 
100  p.  23  X  16  cm.  Volumen  X,  n.  1.  Setembro  de  1932.  Irregular.  Adflress: 
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Institvito  da  ordeni  dos  advogados  hrasileiros,  4  Avenida  Augusto  Severe,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brasil. 

El  Demdcrala;  drgano  del  “Demderata”  sport  club.  San  Cristdbal,  1933. 
[IS]  p.  30  X  22  cm.  .\no  III,  mim.  28,  julio  24  de  1933.  Address:  Demderata 
sport  club,  San  Cristdbal,  Tiichira,  Venezuela. 

Lucero  latino,  New  Orleans,  Di.  112  p.  illus.  29  x  21*2  en».  Vol.  1,  no.  1, 
julio,  1933.  Monthly.  Editor:  E.  E.  Morales,  .\ddrcss:  400  St.  Charles 
St.,  New  Orleans,  Di.,  E.S.A. 

Xoticiais  para  la  prenm  (de  la]  Sociedad  pananiena  dc  accidn  internacional.  Pa- 
namd,  1933.  5  p.  25'  >  x  20*  >  cm.  Boletin  no.  1,  agosto  10,  1933.  Address: 

Sociedad  panamena  de  accidn  internacional,  Panamd. 

La  rci'ista  coniempornnea.  Cartagena,  1933.  32  p.  22  x  26  cm.  Tomo  I, 

minjcro  I  (segunda  cpoca)  julio  de  1933.  Monthly.  Address:  Revista 

contempordnea,  Cartagena,  Republica  de  Colombia. 

Unirersidad;  drgano  del  Centro  juridico  de  la  Eniversidad  de  Narino.  Pasto, 
Colombia.  28  p.  port.  23  x  17  cm.  .\no  1,  mimeros  1  y  2,  julio  20  dc  1933. 
.\ddress:  Eniversidad  de  Narino,  Pasto,  Departamento  de  Narino,  Republica 
de  Colombia. 

Alalaya.  Cali,  Colombia.  68  p.  ilus.  24  x  21  cm.  Agosto  7  de  1933. 
Monthly,  .\ddress:  .\talaya,  Cali,  Departamento  de  Valle,  Republica  de 
Colombia. 

El  mercurio.  Bogota,  1933.  20  p.  illus.  34  x  24)2  cm.  Ano  I,  no.  1,  junio, 

1933.  Monthly.  Editor:  August  Moncada.  Address  Apartado  864,  Bogota, 
P  Republica  de  Colombia. 

I  Itcviula  da  Escola  militar;  orgao  oficial  da  St>ciedadc  academica  militar. 

Realengo,  Brasil.  72  p.  illus.,  ports.  32  x  23*2  cm.  Ano  XXXII,  junho,  1933. 
;  Monthly.  I^ditor:  Rivaldo  de  Goes.  Address:  Escola  militar,  Realengo, 

;  Brasil. 

I  El  Xacioiial;  cl  semanario  de  la  vida  hispanoamericana.  Chicago,  Ill.,  1933. 

6  p.  .16  X  40*2  cm.  .\no  VIII,  numcro  72.1,  septier  re  2,  1933.  IVeekly. 
Editor:  Sam  Eraga.  .\ddrcss:  737  South  Halsted  St.,  C  hicago.  Ill.,  E.S..\. 

Dominical.  Caracas,  1933.  ilus.  41  x  27  cm.  .\no  I,  niimero  12,  mes 
ii.  24  de  julio  de  1933.  .\ddress:  San  Erancisto  a  Pajaritos,  no.  29,  Caracas, 
Venezuela. 
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RECENT  FINANCIAL  LEGISLATION  ENACTED  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

A  law  which  places  the  coffee  industry  of  El  Salvador  under  the 
protection  and  supervision  of  the  State,  and  another  which  creates  a 
government  bank  designed  to  act  at  first  as  an  agricultural  credit 
institution  and  to  become  eventually  a  central  bank  with  the  sole 
right  of  issue  in  the  Republic,  are  the  last  two  of  a  series  of  financial 
measures  enacted  by  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  to  meet  the 
agricultural  crisis  and  especially  to  ameliorate  the  critical  situation 
of  the  coffee  industry,  the  principal  source  of  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  first  of  these  measures,*  as  modified  by  a  subsequent  legislative 
decree,*  established  a  new  temporary  subsidiary  coin,  the  silver  col6n, 
weighing  25  grams  and  having  a  fineness  of  900/1000,  which  need  be 
accepted  only  up  to  40  percent  of  the  obligation  in  the  discharge  of  all 
private  debts,  but  which  the  Government,  and  all  government-sub¬ 
sidized  institutions,  will  accept  at  par — 2  colones  for  1  gold  peso 
(United  States  gold  dollar)— in  payment  of  all  public  dues  except 
custom  duties.  The  President  of  El  Salvador  was  authorized  by  the 
Assembly  to  purchase  the  5,000,000  coined  silver  colones,  pay  for  them 
with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  coffee  export  tax,  and  with  the 
previous  authorization  of  the  national  assembly  fix  the  terms  of 
payment  therefor.  The  currency  thus  obtained  was  to  form  part  of 
the  funds  of  a  credit  institution  to  he  designated  by  law  and  to  be 
applied  e.xclusively  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  agriculture, 
especially  the  coffee-growing  industry.  The  next  step  was  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  law  ®  allocating  in  favor  of  a  Business  Cooperation  Fund 
(Caja  de  Cooperacion  de  Xegocios),  to  be  created  by  special  law,  62  per¬ 
cent  of  the  80  percent  of  the  coffee  export  duties  not  affected  hy  the 
temporary  arrangement  made  on  May  15,  1938,  with  the  holders  of 
the  1922  bonds  of  the  Republic. 

With  the  Silver  Currency  Law  and  a  modification  of  the  Business 
Cooperation  Fund  Act  as  a  basis,  the  I..egislative  Assembly  then 
enacted  the  Coffee  Defense  I^iw  *  and  decreed  the  establishment  of 
the  Bank  of  El  Salvador.®  The  first  of  these  measures  places  the 
cultivation,  production,  cleaning,  and  sale  of  coffee  under  the  pro- 

■  I>ecree  So.  90,  Diaro  Oficial,  San  Salvador,  June  17,  I9.t;i. 

»  Derree  No.  119,  ibid  ,  July  15,  I9.%'1. 

•  Decree  No.  lOB,  ibid.,  July  6,  193.1. 

‘  Decree  No.  142,  ibid.,  July  29,  193.1. 


DRYINTO  COFKKK  ON  A  PLANTATION  IN  EL  SALVADOR, 
of  .he  ooffee  .lefense  law  places  the  entire  industry.  Iron,  c.ltivation  to  ex,K.r.ation.  under  flovern.nent  protec-.ion  an.i  supervision. 
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tection  and  supervision  of  the  State  and  creates  the  Commission  for 
tlie  Defense  of  Salvadorean  Coffee  {Comision  de  IJefensa  del  Caje 
Salradoreno),  known  as  the  C.D.C.S.,  to  determine  and  carry  out  the 
greneral  policy  of  the  State  toward  the  coffee  industry.  Coffee  pro¬ 
ducers  who  wish  to  join  the  C.D.C.S.,  thereby  placing  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  must  submit  an  application  giving 
detailed  information  as  to  their  business  and  stating  their  desire  to 
become  active  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Coffee  Pro¬ 
ducers  and  their  willingness  to  accept  the  regulations  of  the  C.D.C.S. 
for  the  period  including  at  least  the  complete  cycle  of  production  and 
sale  of  their  coffee  crop  in  the  year  in  which  they  become  affiliated. 
The  C.D.C.S.  is  specifically  empowered  to  regulate  and  control  the 
weights  and  measures  used  in  all  coffee-cleaning  plants;  the  proportion 
of  clean  coffee  of  the  v’arious  grades  which  such  establishments  must 
deliver  to  producers,  in  accordance  with  the  quantity  of  green  or  dried 
coffee  taken  to  the  plant  and  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  the 
coffee  was  produced;  to  lease  and  manage  coffee-cleaning  plants  or 
make  collective  contracts  between  affiliated  producers  and  coffee 
cleaners;  to  secure  minimum  freight  rates  through  public  bidding;  to 
control  the  importation  and  manufacture  of  bags  or  other  containers 
used  in  the  transportation  of  coffee;  and  to  organize  and  control  a 
Central  Coffee  Sales  Office  with  at  least  six  agencies  in  the  principal 
foreign  markets  for  Salvadorean  coffee. 

The  Central  Sales  Office  is  forbidden  to  speculate  on  its  own  account 
and  is  to  act  only  as  an  intermediary  between  the  producers  and  the 
buyers  of  coffee.  It  is  empowered  to  establish  in  El  Salvador  coffee 
warehouses;  to  issue  warrants  of  deposit  which  will  he  accepted  as 
security  for  loans  by  the  Bank  of  El  Salvador;  and  to  ship  and  store 
coffee  abroad;  and  to  sell  it  at  the  best  prices  obtainable  when  so 
ordered  by  the  original  owner  or  the  person  to  whom  the  warrant  of 
deposit  has  been  transferred.  In  general,  the  office  may  transact  all 
lawful  operations  connected  with  the  exportation  and  sale  of  coffee. 
The  Ministry  of  Finance  will  maintain  a  permanent  representative  in 
the  Central  Sales  Office  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the 
regulations  of  the  C’.D.C.S.  are  carried  out;  his  authorization  will  he 
required  for  all  transactions. 

The  Government  is  jointly  responsible  with  the  C.D.C.S.  for  all 
obligations  contracted  by  that  organization  in  accordance  with  tlie 
provisions  of  the  Coffee  Defense  Law. 

The  C.D.C.S.  is  to  he  made  up  of  four  members  and  their  respective 
alternates  elected  by  the  coffee  growers  and  five  members  appointed 
by  the  Government:  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Undersecretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Republic,  the  Director 
General  of  Tuxes,  and  a  coffee  grower  chosen  by  the  Executive.  In 
accordance  with  a  temporary  provision  of  the  Coffee  Defense  Law 
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onipowerin^  the  Executive  to  ii|)point  the  first  representatives  of  the 
industry,  the  President  has  chosen  the  following  coffee  "rowers:  ®  Dr. 
Mi"uel  Anjrel  Gianiniattei,  of  Santa  Ana;  Sehor  Francisco  Ace.sta,  of 
Ahuachapan;  Dr.  J.  Antonio  Quires,  of  San  Miguel;  Dr.  Salcindn 
Zelaya,  of  Usulutiin;  and  Sehor  .lose  Pernal,  of  San  Salvador.  The 
representatives  of  the  coffee  growers  in  the  C.D.C.S.  will  ordinarily 
hold  office  for  five  years,  hut  of  this  first  group  one  is  to  be  rernovetl 
each  year  by  lot  and  his  ])lace  taken  fry  a  representative  of  tfie  coffee 
growers  cfiosen  at  an  annual  election.  Each  producer  affiliated  with 
the  C'.D.G.S.  is  entitled  to  one  vote  in  this  election,  whether  such  pro¬ 
ducer  is  an  individual,  a  company,  or  a  corporation. 

The  coffee  producers  affiliated  with  the  C.D.C.S.  will  be  entitled 
to  have  the  payment  for  tlieir  coffee  made  through  the  Sales  Office 
either  in  drafts,  bills  of  e.xchange  or  letters  of  credit  of  the  Bank  of  El 
Salvador  against  foreign  banks,  or  in  colones  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange,  as  tliey  prefer.  While  emergency  financial  laws  are  in  force 
in  the  Kepulilic  the  fiank  of  El  Salvador,  with  the  approval  of  the 
C.D.t'.S.,  will  also  take  care  of  the  interest  on  the  defits  of  affiliated 
producei-s  and,  through  the  C.D.C.S.,  furnish  them  with  funds  for 
the  cultivation  and  maintenance  of  their  coffee  states. 

The  sum  loaned  to  any  one  producer  will  tie  limiteif  by  a  prudent 
estimate  of  wbat  be  needs  to  earry  him  from  one  croj)  to  the  next, 
including  interest  on  his  detits,  which  will  fie  deducted  by  the  Bank 
and  paid  to  his  creditor.  The  exact  amount  of  the  loan  is  to  be  fixed 
by  the  C.D.C’.S.,  the  maximum  being  oO  percent  of  tbe  value  of  tbe 
crop.  This  loan  will  jireferafily  be  made  on  open  account  and  the 
interest  must  not  exceed  (i  jiercent  per  annum.  As  the  (lovernment 
is  desirous  of  fostering  the  formation  of  cooperative  societies  among 
coffee  growers,  the  fiank  is  to  arrange  its  transactions  so  as  to  give 
jireference  to  members  of  sucb  societies. 

The  (lovernment  is  to  loan  without  interest  to  the  C.D.C'.S.  the 
*1,000,000  silver  colones  already  mentioned,  with  which  the  C\i).(\S. 
will  in  turn  purchase  shares  in  the  fiank  of  El  Salvador.  From  the 
proceeds  of  the  export  tax  on  colfee,  40.0  percent  (02  percent  of  the 
SO  percent  of  the  eolfee  export  duties  not  affected  by  the  bondholders 
agreement  of  May  1  *i,  103lf),  will  be  set  aside  to  reimburse  tbe  (lov¬ 
ernment  for  tins  loan.  Tbe  (M).C\S.  is  to  issue  certificates,  represent¬ 
ing  this  4''.,)  percent  of  tbe  export  tax  on  coffee,  to  be  delivered  to  tbe 
eolfee  producers  in  accordance  with  tbe  amounts  of  colfee  they  ex¬ 
port.  These  eertilieates  will  in  turn  be  e.xcbangeable  for  shares  in 
tbe  Bank. 

Tbe  Bank  of  El  Salvador  is  to  be  a  stock  company  organized  for  a 
period  of  25  years,  with  an  antborized  capital  of  25,0()(),00()  colones 

*  hiuno  (ihcinl,  S:ui  S;ilv;nlt»r.  .Nun.  *J1,  B.KW. 
irjT.v.i  -.r:  luiii.  ii - 5 
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A  COKKEE  WAKEIlorSE. 

Cotlee  forms  ne-.irly  90  i)ercent  of  the  total  exports  of  El  Salvador. 


divided  into  shares  of  100  eolones  each.  It  will,  however,  hejiin  to  do 
business  with  the  5,000,000  silver  eolones  to  he  subscribed  and  paid 
by  the  C.D.C'.S.  The  hank  shares  will  he  divided  in  three  series: 
A,  B,  and  C.  Those  in  series  A  will  represent  the  contribution  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country  toward  the  capital  of  the  hank; 
the  shares  to  he  subscribed  by  the  C.D.C.S.  will  belong  to  this  series. 
Shares  subscribed  by  the  (loverninent  will  he  known  as  series  B,  and 
those  subscribed  by  individuals,  or  by  foreign  or  domestic  companies, 
as  series  C.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  authorized  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  ten  series  B  shares  in  the  name  of  the  (lovernment  and 
each  coffee  producer  affiliated  with  the  C.D.C.S.  is  to  subscribe  for 
at  least  one  series  C  share. 

The  law  which  created  the  Bank  of  El  Salvador  empowers  it  to 
transact  the  following  operations: 

1.  Receive  .saviiiKs  and  deposits. 

2.  Obtain  donie.stic  and  foreiRn  credits  to  facilitate  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
agricultural  products  and  merchandise  on  a  reciprocity  or  barter  basis. 

3.  Facilitate  funds  to  the  sales  office  of  the  C.D.C.S.  in  exchange  for  first-class 
securities,  for  a  jK^riod  not  exceeding  one  year. 

4.  Buy  and  sell  drafts  on  foreign  banks,  and  commercial  pajH-r  offered  by 
enU'rprises  of  recognized  standing. 
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5.  Ciraiit  loans  on  crops  at  the  re<iuest  of  the  C.D.C.S.,  provided  tlie  products 
which  are  pledged  are  sold  throtigh  the  sales  office  of  the  C.D.C.S.,  unless  the 
debtor  prefers  to  repay  the  loan  in  cash. 

6.  Deal  in  every  kind  of  securities  related  to  the  bank’s  function,  with  the 
previous  approval  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  representative  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance. 

7.  Discount,  rediscount,  and  sell  agricultural  pa])er  maturing  within  a  year, 
when  endorsed  by  at  least  two  j)ersons  of  recognized  standing  and  apj)roved  by 
the  C.D.C.S. 


8.  Open  credits  in  account  current  for  cooperative  societies  of  coffee  growers, 
jirovided  the  members  of  the  cooi)erative  are  jointly  resi)onsible  and  the  transac¬ 
tion  is  recommended  by  the  C.D.C.S.  The  total  of  these  credits  must  not  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  capital  of  the  bank. 

(L  .Act  as  a  foreign  agent  for  institutions  of  good  financial  standing. 

10.  .Advance  funds  on  the  warehouse  warrants  issued  by  the  sales  office  of  the 
C.D.C.S.,  up  to  50  i)ercent  of  the  value  of  the  coffee  stored. 

11.  Receive  dejiosits  for  a  jK'riod  m>  longer  than  a  year  from  foreign  banks  or 
commercial  concerns  for  investment  in  Salvadore-a*'  securities. 

12.  Coin  fractional  currency  at  the  re<piest  of  .•  (lovernment. 

13.  Coin  gold  and  silver  currency  wheneve  •sj)ecially  authorized  by  the 
National  .Assembly. 

14.  lm))ort  gold  and  silver  in  such  cpiantities  as  may  Ik*  needed  for  circulation. 

15.  In  general,  transact  all  the  banking  operations  usually  done  by  banks  of 
issue,  provided  they  do  not  contravene  the  i)rovisions  of  this  law. 

Iti.  Become  a  central  bank  through  an  arrangement  with  existing  banks  when 
such  a  change  will  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  Republic  and  the  bank. 

17.  Transfer  funds  from  its  main  office  to  branches  throughout  the  Re])ublic 
and  vice  versa,  without  charge  to  the  interested  parties. 

18.  Receive  valuable  objects  for  safekeeping. 

19.  Purchase  gold  coin,  bullion,  and  objects  made  of  gold. 


The  Bank  of  El  Salvador  is  also  empowered  to  issue  hank  notes  in 
aeeordanee  with  the  leptl  provisions  in  force  as  to  the  issuance  of  notes 
and  with  the  following  special  provisions: 


1.  The  Bank  nuist  have  in  its  vaults  a  35  percent  metallic  reserve  for  such  issue 
while  the  notes  <»f  the  banks  of  i.ssue  now  in  existence  remain  non-exchangeable 
for  gold,  and  a  40  percent  reserve  when  these  notes  become  so  redeemable.  This 
metallic  reserve  may  consist  of; 

(a)  Gold  coin  or  bullion  at  the  rate  of  0.830  miligrain  of  gold  900  lOlM)  fine  for 
each  colon. 

(b)  Silver  eoin  or  bullion  at  the  rate  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  to  gold. 

(c)  Gold  coin  or  bullion  on  deposit  abroad.  This  last  reserve  may  not  exceed 
:i0  iM'rcent  of  the  total  circ\ilation.  Ten  percent  of  the  profits  t)f  the  bank  are  to 
be  set  aside  to  form  a  special  fund  until  such  a  fund  is  ecpial  to  the  value  of  the 
silver  reserve. 

2.  .All  issues  must  be  also  guaranteed  by  some  one  of  the  oiH'rations  which  the 
bank  is  empowered  to  transact,  and  notes  may  Ik.*  issued  only  as  a  result  of  such 
transactions. 

3.  The  bank  may  issue  notes  to  meet  installation  and  general  exj)ens€'s,  the 
amount  of  this  issue  to  be  made  public  in  the  Diario  Oficial,  the  Government’s 
official  organ. 

4.  The  notes  »>f  the  Bank  of  F31  Salvador  will  not  1h*  redeemable  in  gold  as  long 
as  the  notes  of  the  otlier  banks  of  i.ssue  are  not. 
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Tliere  are  three  banks  of  issue  in  El  Salvador:  The  Baneo  Salva- 
doreho,  the  Banco  Occidental,  and  the  Banco  Afrricola  Coniercial. 
The  law  provides  that  when  the  concessions  of  these  banks  expire, 
the  Bank  of  El  Salvador  shall  be  the  sole  entity  possessinjr  the  rifrht 
of  issue  in  the  Republic. 

The  law  forbids  f'  e  Bank  of  El  Salvador  to: 

1.  Purchase  its  own  .,tock. 

2.  Own  other  real  estate  than  that  ab.solutely  neces.sary  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business. 

3.  EnaaRe  directly  in  inanufacturinR,  commercial,  or  aRricultural  ventures. 

4.  Guaratitee  or  sub.scribe  to  national  or  municipal  bonds. 

.5.  For  the  time  Ikmiir,  loan  money  on  inortRaRes. 

b.  Tran.sact  <»perations  for  a  term  loiiRcr  than  one  year. 

7.  Kwj)  for  more  than  one  year  real  estate  which  it  may  receive  in  jjayment 
<»f  debts. 

8.  Make  advances  or  loans  t<j  directc»rs  and  officers  of  the  bank  or  to  high 
Government  officials.  It  may  not  make  loans  t«»  the  officials  who  constitute 
either  the  C.D.C.S.  or  the  Ouitral  Cfjffce  .Sales  office,  unless  the  transaction  is 
backe<l  by  first-cla.ss  security  unanimously  accepted  as  such  by  the  directors  of 
the  bank. 

9.  Transact  oix'rations  without  st*curity. 

10.  .SjK'Culate  in  any  manner  with  currencies,  securities,  or  products  of  any 
kind. 

TliP  miin!i<r(*ni(*nt  of  tho  Bank  of  El  Salvador  will  ho  under  the 
'Uporvision  of  tho  (M).('..S.,  whioh  will  appoint  tho  hoard  of  dirootors, 
oonsistiri"  at  present  of  throe  inoinbors,  one  of  whom  may  ho  a  for- 
oi<rnor.  Natural  or  judicial  persons  and  foroifrn  or  domestic  com¬ 
mercial  or  financial  enter|)rises  may  elect  one  director  apiece  when 
they  have  subscribed  to  the  ca|)ital  of  the  hank,  or  have  in  dep(»sit, 
over  one  million  colones.  This  ri};ht  may  he  e.xercised  by  (Uie  person 
or  entity  or  by  a  frroup  whose  compositf*  investments  or  deposits 
exceed  that  sum;  such  dire<-tors  will  hold  office  for  the  period  during 
which  their  sponsors  have  the  necessary  interest  in  the  hank. 

The  Bank  of  El  .Salvador  will  h<‘  ex(‘m|)t  from  the  paynuuit  of  all 
ta.xes  and  the  interest  which  it  |»ays  on  savings  and  deposits  will  he 
etpially  tax  exempt.  fi.A.  S. 


AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  OUR  DAILY  LIFE 


The  debt  of  eivilization  to  Ainenean  produets  is  ‘rraphieally  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  pennanent  exhibit  in  the  Southwest  Museum  of  I^s 
Angeles.  The  attention  of  the  visitor  is  ealled  to  this  faet  by  a  placard 
reading,  “To  the  American  Indian  the  world  today  owes  five-sevenths 
of  its  agricultural  wealth.  This  ease  contains  samples  of  the  many 
plants  he  developed  and  gave  to  the  white  man.”  Wherever  possible 
the  actual  article  is  disjdayed,  even  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  which  last 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months  in  the  case.  The  containers  are,  when¬ 
ever  obtainable,  of  the  same  provenance  as  the  material:  hu'  instance, 
maple  sugar  is  displayed  in  a  hirch-bark  bowl,  Pueblo  Indian  corn  in  a 
Hopi  bowl,  lima  beans  in  a  gourd  from  South  America,  and  chocolate 
in  a  (Vntral  American  j)otterv  vessel. 

Besides  foodstuffs,  the  exhibit  contains  examples  of  medicines, 
fibers,  gums,  and  dyes.  The  actual  products  shown  include:  food¬ 
stuffs,  Indian  corn  (colored  Hopi  corn),  Indian  s({uash  (two  varieties), 
red  kidney  beans,  frijoles  or  Mexican  beans,  lima  beans,  Irish  potatoes, 
yams,  wild  rice,  tapioca  (manioc),  chocolate,  ma|)le  sugar,  peanuts. 
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pecans,  vanilla  beans,  tonka  beans,  cashew  nuts  (salted),  and  chile 
peppers;  inedieines,  (juinine  (cinchona  hark  and  <iuinine  capsules), 
cascara  bark,  sarsaparilla  root,  sassafras  bark,  and  tobacco;  libers, 
cotton  bolls  and  sisal;  gums,  rubber,  copal,  and  chicle  (as  chewing 
gum);  and  dyes,  afiil  (indigo),  logwood,  fustic,  and  cochineal  (both  the 
powder  and  the  dried  insects). 

The  following  menu,  made  up  of  foods  entirel}'  American  in  origin, 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  A.  E.  Scherer  of  the  Miiseum: 

TH.WKSGIVIXG  MKXf 


Corn  or  Tomato  Soup 

Turkey  with  Craiil)erry  Sauce 
Muscovy  Duck  with  Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 
Pineapple  Ice 

Creamed  Potatoes 

Kidney  Heans  Scpiash  Lima  Heans 
Jerusalem  .\rtichoke 

.\vocado  Salad 

Tapioca  Pudding  Pumpkin  Pie 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream 

Chocolate 

Pecans  Maple  Sugar 


Cigars  and  Cigarettes 


NECROLOGY 


Daniel  Sanchez  de  Bcstamante. — Bolivia  mourns  the  death  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Sanchez  de  Bustamante,  noted  jurist,  diplomat,  educator 
and  statesman.  Born  at  La  Paz  in  1871,  the  son  of  an  old  and 
<listinguished  Bolivian  family.  Dr.  Sanchez  de  Bustamante  served  his 
country  during  his  many  years  of  public  life  as  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  university  faculty 
and  the  city  councils  of  Sucre  and  La  Paz  as  well  as  diplomatic  envoy 
to  Chile  and  Argentina,  a  delegate  to  various  international  confer¬ 
ences  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
was  first  appointed  to  head  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in 
1908  after  making  a  three  year  study  of  the  educational  systems  of 
.\rgentina,  Chile,  and  FiUrope.  His  tenure  of  office  was  short  but 
fruitful,  for  he  not  only  founded  several  educational  institutions, 
among  them  the  first  normal  school  at  Sucre  and  the  national  school 
of  commerce  at  La  Paz,  but  had  an  opportunity  to  present  a  com¬ 
plete  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  educational  system  which  was 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  Bolivian  Congress.  His  second  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was  in  1917.  Prior  to  that, 
in  1909,  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  taking  part  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  led  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  boundary  question 
with  Peru.  His  post  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Chile  he  resigned 
to  take  part  in  the  conferences  with  Paraguay  which  took  place  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1927  and  1928.  Three  years  later  he  was  again 
appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  resigning  to  take  the  post  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Argentina.  He  served  in  that  capacity 
until  a  few  months  before  his  death  at  Buenos  Aires  on  August  5, 
1933.  A  versatile  writer.  Dr.  Sanchez  de  Bustamante  is  probably 
best  known  as  an  author  for  his  works  dealing  with  the  international 
problems  of  Bolivia. 

Antonio  de  Tomaso. — With  the  death  of  Dr.  Antonio  de  Tomaso 
at  Buenos  Aires  on  August  3,  1933,  there  ended  the  career  of  a  brilliant 
Argentine  parlamentarian,  a  man  who  rose  from  the  most  humble 
beginnings  to  become  one  of  his  country’s  leaders.  Born  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1889,  the  son  of  Italian  parents.  Dr.  de  Tomaso  began  his 
political  career  at  the  age  of  20  as  a  secretary  in  the  National  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  An  ardent  supiiorter  of  the  Socialist  Party,  he  made 
a  political  speech  which  soon  led  to  his  dismissal  from  the  Cham¬ 
ber.  He  vowed  to  return  and  scarcely  four  years  later  was  elected 
to  that  body  before  he  had  attained  the  minimum  age  of  25  required 
by  law.  In  that  same  year  (1914)  he  finished  his  law  studies  and 
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recoivod  the  dejrree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  I'niversity  of  Buenos 
Aires.  When  his  party  split  in  1927  he  led  the  dissenters  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  the  leadinjr  spirit  of  the  Independent  Socialist 
section.  Through  successive  elections  he  retained  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  Id  years  until  the  legislature  was  dissolved 
as  a  result  of  the  1930  revolution.  The  followin';  year  when  General 
Afrustin  Justo  was  elected  President  of  Arjrentina,  Dr.  de  Tomaso 
was  called  to  serve  in  his  cabinet  as  Minister  of  A<rriculture,  a  |)ost 
he  held  until  his  untimely  death.  Both  in  the  lejiislature  and  the 
cabinet  he  was  an  indefati<rable  worker  ami  was  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  numerous  and  important  lej;islative  measures. 

Oi.EGAHio  Maciel. — One  of  the  most  prominent  fifiures  in  Brazilian 
public  life,  Dr.  Olefiario  Maciel,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes,  died  at  Bello  Horizonte  on  September  5,  1933.  Born  in 
185"),  (lurin';  his  lon<;  and  distinguished  caiver  Dr.  Maciel  served  his 
country  in  numerous  and  important  public  jiosts.  In  1880,  two  years 
after  his  graduation  from  the  Polytechnic  School,  he  was  elected 
provincial  deputy.  When  the  Empire  of  Dom  Pedro  11  was  over¬ 
thrown  in  1889  he  was  elected  to  the  state  lejrislature  and  to  the 
national  assembly  which  was  to  draft  a  (*onstitution  for  the  new¬ 
born  republic.  Since  the  meeting;  of  this  limt  Federal  Congress  in 
1890  he  re|)resented  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  in  the  national  lejrisla- 
ture  until  1910  when  on  account  of  his  health  he  retired  temporarily 
from  public  life.  An  engineer  of  recognized  ability  as  well  as  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman  he  was  api)ointed  during  the  administration  of 
President  Wenceslau  Braz  (1914-1918)  inspector  general  of  the  rail¬ 
way  services,  a  most  important  |)ost,  since  at  time  the  Government  was 
studying  the  revision  of  all  railway  contracts.  In  1923  he  was  chosen 
vice  governor  of  his  native  state,  serving  as  chief  e.xecutive  after  the 
death  of  Governor  Raul  Soares  in  1924.  Upon  leaving  this  oflice  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  for  many  ycairs  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  body.  In  1930  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Minas 
Gera(*s  and  acted  in  this  cai)acity  until  his  death.  One  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Alliati(,‘a  Liberal,  Dr.  Maciel  played  a  prominent  role 
in  the  organization  of  the  present  rc'gime  in  Brazil.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  to  the  country  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  ('hief  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  (lovernment  of  Brazil,  decreed  that  he  be  buried  with  the 
honors  due  to  a  President  of  the  Kepid)lic. 
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